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TOPICS OF ‘THe UAT, 


MACEDONIAN MASSACRES. 

N ACEDONIA, says the Philadelphia /7ess, is at present 
“little better than Hades.” If half the reports from there 

are true. we can have the unpleasant assurance that there is not an 


hour when the smoke of some village is not rising to the sky, min- 
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BAND OF MACEDONIAN INSURGENTS. 


gled with the cries of its dying inhabitants. The morning news- 
paper of August 20, for example, told of more than twenty vil- 
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lages sacked and bummed by Turks and insurgents. The morning 
paper of August 22 informed us that the Turks had burned eight 
villages, “ massacring the women and children,” and the insurgents 
had burned “the villages behind Vasiliko.” Next morning we 
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INSURGENT SHARPSHOOTERS IN A SKIRMISH NEAR ST. TRINITY MONAS- 
rERY, MACEDONIAN FRONTIER. 


were told that “all the villages along the coast of Adrianople” had 
been burned by the insurgents; and, on the morning following, 
that the insurgents had “ pillaged several Greek and Turkish vil- 
lages southwest of Kirk-Kilise,” and that some twenty fights and 
the destruction of eleven villages had been reported from the 
Adrianople district. The next moming’s news was even more 
horrible. The insurgents had killed two hundred people in the 
town of Urgas and blown up the government buildings with dyna- 
mite; at Armensko the Turks had destroyed the town and “ mas- 
sacred all the men, women, and children, with terrible atrocities ” 
at Monastir the churches had been demolished, the houses sacked 
and burned, and the population were starving; the Turks had 
burned twenty-two villages in the district of Florina, massacring 
the women and children; fighting was going on everywhere in the 
neighborhood of Losengrad, and eight villages there had been 
burned; the town of Bunar Hissar was burned; Vasiliko was taken 
by the insurgents and the garrison and one hundred of the inhabi- 
tants killed, and three other fights were reported. Next day the 
sack and destruction of some twenty villages were reported ; and, 
the day following, massacres were reported from a dozen other 
towns and villages. The report that our vice-consul at Beirut; in 
Syria, had been assassinated started a ripple of war talk last week, 
but the report proved to be unfounded. 

Details are still coming in of the atrocities at Krushevo, about 
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the middle of last month, where the pillage and slaughter raged 
for three days. The New York 7Z7hune says of the sack of 


Krushe Vo 


“ Krushevo was a beautiful, prosperous, and peaceful town. It 
was inhabited by only a few Bulgars, and they were the poorer part 




















THE CONSULTATION, 


MACEDONIA—“Let meat him! What he needs@ a good blood-letting.” 


Bushnell in the Des Moines News. 


of the people. The great majority, and practically all the well-to- 
do, were Wallachs, who are radically different from the Bulgars in 
race and religion. It was really a Wallachian town. It was not 
concerned in the insurrection, and had little or no sympathy with 
it. The Bulgarian insurgents regarded it as a rich place for plun- 
der and one the seizure of which would especially exasperate the 
Government. So the Macedonian committee organized an attack 

















THE TURK~—“This bullet-proof shield is the best thing you ever introduced 
to me.” 
Rehse in the St. Paul /voneer Press. 


upon it by a party of Bulgars and captured it. They then mas- 
saced a number of the chief citizens—not Turks, but Christian 
Wallachs—and levied wholesale blackmail upon the survivors. A 
Turkish force was sent to recapture the place. Before attacking 
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it, the Turkish commander offered to let the women and children 
depart out of harm’s way. This the Bulgars refused to permit, 
insisting that the Wallachian women and children, some of whose 
husbands and fathers they had murdered and most of whom they 
had robbed, should remain to share the fortunes of war. Then, 
when the Turkish attack became hot, the Bulgars sneaked away 
and took to the woods, leaving the women and children to their 
fate. That fate was unspeakably horrible. The Turkish soldiers, 
infuriated at the escape of their foes, and having the lust of slaugh 
ter fully aroused, ravished and plundered and slaughtered at will. 

“ Now, it is impossible to find excuses for such conduct on the 
part of the Turks. No language can foo strongly express the hor- 
ror and detestation of it which the whole civilized world should 
feel. But, then, neither is the conduct of the Bulgars to be con- 
doned. It was cowardly, savage, and criminal in the extreme. In 
order to promote their campaign against the Turks the Bulgars at 
tacked the Wallachian town, massacred and plundered its people, 
ard then delivered its women and children over to the wrath of the 
Turks. That is the sort of thing that justly alienates the sym 
pathies of the world from the Bulgars and demonstrates the neces- 
sity of some other than Bulgarian rule in Macedonia as a substitute 
for Turkish misrule.” 

Will the Powers interfere? The Chicago Evening Post, which 
is uncommonly well informed in regard to the policy of Russia and 
the other Powers, declares its belief that Russia will not come to 
the aid of the revolted Christians, and thinks there is “no hope for 
Macedonia.” And the New York Commercial Advertiser, while 
thinking it “scarcely credible” that Europe “ will permit a war of 
extermination of races to go on indefinitely in Macedonia,” recalls 
that Europe allowed worse massacres to go on unchecked in 1896. 
It says: 


“It is scarcely conceivable that the horrors of 1896 can be 
equaled, when the helpless Armenians were cut down by tens of 
thousands, some estimates putting the number massacred as high 
as 100,000. Yet Europe, which knew of similar outrages in 
Bosnia, where it was said 8,000 to 10,000 Christians were killed 
annually for five or six years before the Russo-Turkish war, heard 
the cry of the Armenians unmoved to action fearful lest her own 
blood instinct might be roused. 

“Compared with the barbarities of seven years ago those of to- 
day, frightful as the latter seem as described in the daily despatches, 
are trifling and venial. Then defenseless men, women, and children 
were slaughtered in cold blood with no more provocation than a 
trumped-up charge that some of their countrymen had been con- 
cerned in the attempt to rob the Ottoman Bank in Constantinople. 
No rising of armed insurgents had occurred, no Turkish peasants 
or soldiers had been killed, no villages or cities had been taken. 
To-day the Turks have the justification that they are fighting 
against men with weapons in their hands, rebels against their legiti- 
mate and acknowledged authority.” 


The Boston Hera/d wonders if the early seats of civilization, 
now given over to barbarism, might not be redeemed. It says in 
a reflective editorial : 


“It seems strange that the very section of Europe where a high 
culture first prevailed should have lapsed so deeply into barbarism, 
its conditions practically anarchical in the jumble of races, creeds, 
and multiform antagonisms, social and political, while the rudest 
and most barbaric of the so-called Christian Powers claims the 
succession to the foremost of classic peoples. 

“The hand of misrule is laid heavily upon all the vast region 
where lay the centers of ancient power, stretching from the Indus 
to the Adriatic. If some transcendent genius in civil organization 
could only bring this great territory that now comprises Persia and 
the Turkish Empire under orderly control, and subject it to the in- 
fluences that modern achievement in science and industry has 
made practicable, then the wide-reaching desert places dotted with 
the ruins of what were the world’s most populous cities might 
again be made to blossom as the rose. Ii Egypt, happily wrested 
from one of these decadent empires, is reviving to a splendid 
renaissance under the sagacious administration of a capable power, 
it seems by no means impossible that the lands where lay Nippur 
and Babylon and Bagdad and Damascus and Byzance might rise 
to a new glory that should far surpass the ancient splendors of 
those capitals and their kingdoms. With all our twentieth-century 
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instruments at command the task might be easy. When the Bal- 
kan troubles are settled, as they must be, if they are ever to be set- 
tled right, something like this will be the outcome. The Powers, 
with their jealousies and their selfish ambitions, now stand each in 
the way of the others, and thereby each impedes its own best ad- 
vancement. If they only could join in this great end—a modern 
crusade to bring peace and prosperity to the Old World's midlands 
where Civilization was cradled—it would bring the truest Chris- 
tianity to where in verity would lie its Holy Land. And how the 
nations themselves, each and all, would profit by the prosperity 
thus wrought! Perhaps the beginning of what in time may bring 
it to pass is now impending.” 


A WALKING-DELEGATE SENT TO SING SING. 
:* is doubtful if any other “ walking-delegate ” of a labor-union 

has ever been so roundly denounced by the newspapers all 
over the country as Samuel J. Parks, delegate of the Housesmiths’ 
and Bridgemen’s Union of New York city, who went to Sing Sing 
prison on Thursday of last week. Parks has the record of having 
cailed 5,000 strikes in the last seven years—an average of two a day 
—and it came out during the trial that he had been using his power 
as a club to extort money from employers. In the particular case 
in which he was convicted he had extorted $200 from an employer 
by a strike threat. Parks has several other similar charges hang- 
ing over him, other walking-delegates are under like accusation, 
and a number of contractors are accused of being in league with 
these delegates to extort money from firms not in their “ring.” 
The labor papers have been slow to condemn a leader who has 
helped to raise wages from $2 a day to $5 in his trade in New York 
city in the last few years, but since it has become apparent that he 
has been using the workingmen as pawns ina game of personal 
“graft,” they have lost sympathy for him, and merely ask that the 
labor-union movement shall not be judged by this one case. The 
Housemiths’ and Bridgemen’s Union, at a meeting on the eve- 
ning of the day after Parks went to Sing Sing, passed a vote of 
confidence in him with shouts of applause, and voted to continue 
his salaryof $48 a week while he is in prison, even if he has to fill 

t his entire term of two and one-half years. 


The Brooklyn Staxdard Union says that the union will be 
judged by Parks in so far as it indorses him. To quote: 


* Trades-unionism was not only not on trial in the Parks case, 
but it can not be in the least injured by Parks’s conviction, except 
in so far as it accords indorsement to Parks’s methods. Of course, 
the Parks conviction casts some discredit on trades-unionism, but 
not, normally, any more than the conviction of a defaulting banker 
does on the banking business, or of a crooked Congressman, for 
instance, on the party to which he belongs. But if an association 
of bankers were to meet and pass a vote of confidence in the de- 
faulter while his trial was in progress, or similar action under sim- 
ilar circumstances were taken by the party associates of the 
crooked Congressman, then, indeed, would a storm of indignant 
protest break out from the people. On the other hand, when 
bankers or party men, as the case may be, condem a former asso- 
ciate who has betrayed the trust reposed in his hands, they set 
themselves right before the public. What trades-unionism must 
understand is that it has no more, as it has no less, privileges than 
any other class in the community, and can not violate the laws of 
the land or tolerate such violation, or oppose itself to the govern- 
ments, national, state, and local, set up by the people, without 
paying in full measure the penalty meted out to other equal offen- 
ders. Organization for the protection of workingmen’s rights does 
not need defense’ or excuse at this day, but the day will never 
come in this free republic when organization for the protection of 
crime, or the use of organizations already in existence to defend 
or protect criminals, will be tolerated.” 


‘The New York Staats-Zeitung, however, regards Parks as a 
typically representative labor leader: 
“The public now knows that organized labor is too often abused 


by worthless fellows, who stir up dissension.and profit by the con- 
fusion. The tyranny that to-day prevails in these circles, the inso- 
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lent manner of the walking-delegate, have gone too far for the 
American people. To whatever extent the organization of labor 
is justified in general—even necessary, in order to give the finan- 
cially weak ‘man protection against capital organized or scattered— 





It MEANS DEATH! 
While walking-delegates are holding up plans for public and private 
improvements, labor and capital are both facing ruin. 
—Drake in Les/te’s Weekly. 


the union movement of to-day is degenerate and evil. It injures 
the true and legitimate interests of labor far more than lost strikes. 
It robs the organized laborers of the sympathy and support of 
the people. And without this support of the mass of the people 
the strongest and firmest organization is powerless in the struggle 
against its true opponents. 

“It is to be hoped that the Parks trial marks a turning-point in 
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MAZEPPA! 


—Williams in the Boston /#:. 2/d 


the history of organized labor in America. It is to be hoped that 
it will turn aside from these false idols, as soon as a few of them 
are in the penitentiary with Samuel. Parks.” 

Some of the workingmen are quoted as saying that they made 


more money when wages were lower and work steady than they 
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BRITISH-AMERICAN RIVALRY IN SPORTS. 


7 ACHTING, golf, and tennis contests between representatives of Great Britain 
and America during the past few weeks have aroused an unusual interest in 

these sports among people who would ordinarily reserve their enthusiasm for such an 
event as the arrival of the two-minute trotter, or the victory of the home baseball 
team. The triumphant tour of the Oxford and Cambridge golfers does not appear to 
have been unexpected, for in golf, as the New York Evening Post observes, “we 
have still much to learn in this country,” and “ our average players have not yet ap- 
proached the standard of golf as set abroad.” ‘This inferiority, in the opinion of the 
Boston 7ranscript, is due to the fact that the British play golf from childhood, while 
we take it up later in life. 
H. L. Doherty, the 


No excuses are heard, however, for our defeat at tennis. 
sritish champion who won the American championship last 
week from W. A. Larned, is considered by many to be the best player in the world. 


This is the first time the American championship has been won by a foreigner, 




















Photo by Alman & Co, Courtesy of “ Outing.” 
H, L. DOHERTY, 


The English tennis champion, who won the 
American championship last week. 


make now with high wages and contin- 


Assistant-District-Attorney 


ual strikes. 


Rand, who conducted the case against 








altho Great Britain has been sending its 
crack players after it for many years, the 
American players invariably proving su- 
perior. The Doherty brothers, however, 
have been capturing the tennis honors in 
sweeping style. As the New York 7imes 
says: 


“Since coming to this country the Doh- 











Parks, received a touching letter a few 

days ago from a workingman’s wife, who W. A. LARBED, 

The American tennis champion who was 
defeated by H. L. Doherty. 


expressed herself as follows in regard to 
Delegate Parks: 


“He has at this present day thousands of women and children and families of 
skilled mechanics literally starving, and suffering as much here as if they lived in 
the coal-miners’ regions. For over three months some of these workmen have been 
idle. Some have big families, and all must live. How in God’s name are we to get 
food when the men are forced into idleness? Some of them are forced into destroy- 
ing their lives either literally or becoming idle drinkers, for they can get drink always, 
but no food, and while those who should be our protectors and supporters are idle 
and being dominated by a few self-interested men called delegates; mothers, wives, 
children are fighting the wolf at the door, and suffering humiliation and bread hunger 
and want of every kind, which it would be impossible to describe to those who have 
not tried such a condition. The American workmen pride themselves on their inde- 
pendence, while I think they are simply showing themselves the most abject, depen- 
dent ones you can imagine to let a few delegates to rule his work, his life, his home, 
and his family. 

“Sam Parks and his crimes are not so much in taking the money offered him or 
asking for that money from some one who had it, but his most cruel, brutish act lies 
in taking the bread out of the mouths of the workman and his family. My life as well 
as my poor, little, dependent children are but few of the many that suffer through him.” 
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R. F, DOHERTY. 


The Doherty brothers have won the American ten- 
nis championship in doubles two years in succession. 
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Sir Thomas is reported as declaring 
that he will not try again for the cup, 
and Captain Barr is quoted as pre- 
dicting that the cup will never cross 
the ocean. The Philadelphia Record 
remarks: 


“Sir Thomas had better spend his 
money giving another dinner to the 
London poor and take a peerage. 
We shall miss him in 1905 and 1907 
and 1go9, and all the other odd 
years, which will seem all the odder 
for his absence. But he cannot find 
any one in England who can design 
a yacht that will beat an American 
defender, and he ought to use. his 
money in laying up treasure in heaven 
and getting a seat in the House of 
Lords.” 

The hope is expressed on all sides 
that the rules of the cup races will 
be so modified as to bar out the 
present “racing machines” and pro- 
vide for races between real yachts. 
The Philadelphia Zedger says on 
this point: 

“The last of the real yachts built 
in America was the Mayflower ,; 
after her racing days were over 
she did good service as a cruising 
schooner. Ga/atea, the English boat 
that raced her, tho she was an ab 
surd creature with her fifteen feet 
beam, crossed the ocean under her 
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CAPTAIN BARR AND THE “RELIANCE.” 











erty brothers have won the Davis 
International Challenge Cup. At 
Longwood, Nahant, and Southamp- 
ton, L. I., they also carried off the 
honors. They successfully defended 
their holding of the American dou- 
bles championship that they won 
last year from Ward and Davis, and 
to-day H. L. Doherty gains the title 
in the singles. This clean sweep 
of the American tennis courts has 
demonstrated their superiority over 
the players of this country.” 

The New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser notes that while American 
teams have taken up the English 
national game of cricket, and “are 
able to make decidedly creditable 
showings, even on English fields,” 
the English “have never made any 
serious effort to play what we still 


’ 


call our national game,” and in foot- 


ball “unfortunately the rules of the 





game in the two countries are so 
different that competition is impos- 
sible. Latterly our oarsmen have 
shown a disposition to try their skill 
on the Thames,” adds the same pa- 
per, “but no really representative 
crews have been sent over.” 

The defeat of the Shamrock 1/1. 
by the Reliance was expected after 

















the first trial or two had showed the Copyrighted photograph by Pach Bros,, New York. 
Superiority of the American boat. CAPTAIN WRINGE AND THE “SHAMROCK,” 
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own sail, bringing her owner and his wife. The Z/7st/e, of the 
iext year, sailed a little after her defeat—she had real tonnage; 
actual displacement—that is, capacity ; but since her day no 


racing-yacht built to defend or contest for the America’s Cup has 
been good for anything else. The modern racers, considered 
boats, are absolutely contemptible: they have no hull, no capac- 
ity worth speaking of. The effort is to keep the hull as small 
as possibl and crowd on all the sail that can possibly be kept 
n the air, and the trick is to hang ninety tons of lead under- 
neath the hull to keep the center of gravity low. Ae/fance is a 
shapely chip, with 16, feet of sail above her—a triangle rising 
feet in the air—and a mogul locomotive suspended underneath 
her. She isa smaller boat than J/ayflower was, yet she spreads 
twice as much sail. She is all above water or under the water, 
with a mere cork on the water to keep her afloat. All she was 
neant to carry was sail on her lofty spars and lead on her fin keel. 
She is not a boat at all. 
“No doubt it would be possible for the Herreshoffs with their 


vonderful skill to carry the idea to even greater extremes, with the 





builders always a little behind. But what advantage 
would it be? Isn’t it time so to frame the rules that the interna- 
tional contests shall be sailed, no longer in machines which Sir 


a 


Thomas Lipton describes as beautiful and good for nothing, but 


n real yac hts?” 


DEMOCRATIC RESULTS IN THREE STATES. 


| Ek MOCRATIC conventions are viewed with uncommon inter- 

esi by the press this year because of the active contest be- 
tween the Bryan and Cleveland wings of the party for control. 
Last week Democratic conventions were held in Nebraska and 
Ohio, and a Democratic primary was held in Mississippi. In Ne- 
braska Mr. Bryan secured another fusion of Democrats and Popu- 
lists and dominated the convention; and in Ohio Mr. Bryan's lieu- 
tenant, Tom Johnson, dominated the convention, secured the 
indorsement of the Kansas City platform, and was nominated for 
governor by acclamation. If the Bryan forces are so strong in 
these two States, argues the Springfield Republican (Ind.), “ there 
seems to be no reason for modifying the opinion that, while free 
silver will not be indorsed again by the national Democracy, the 
convention will find it desirable to nominate as a Presidential can- 
didate some one who at least is not personally offensive or politi- 
cally maddening to Mr. Bryan.” Additional proof of this is 
thought to be seen in the fact that ina recent poll of 500 prominent 
Tennessee Democrats, two favored David 1. Hill for President, 
nine favored Mr. Cleveland, 12 Mr. Gorman, and 155 Mr. Bryan. 

A*Gokl Democratic view of the Nebraska and Ohio results m: Ly 
be s@en in this comment by the New York IVor/d: 

“The Democrats of Ohio have again ‘reaffirmed’ the Populistic 
and Free-Silver Republican platforms of 1896 and 1900--hitched 
themselves once more to that political body of death which has 
twice dragged the party in the nation down to ignominious and 
deserved defeat, and which the voters of Ohio last year con- 
demned for the seventh time by over 90,000 plurality. 

“ There is absolutely no use in wasting words over the nomina- 
tions or further procedings of Tom Johnson's assemblage of lack- 
brains. If the voters of Ohio think it worth while to turn out to 
the election this year, the majority against the so-called Democratic 
y} tic ket will probably be something like 100,000. At least it ought 
to be. 

“In Nebraska the poor old party is in even worse plight. 
Under the leadership of the unteachable Mr. Bryan it has signified 
its desire for a continuation of the blighting fusion with Populism 

an exploded lunacy which, starting with a million voters has 
dwindled to next to nothing, and has not a single representative left 
in either branch of Congress or in any state government. 

“ Sich fatuity can only lead to further ‘ punishment after death’ 


to the remains of the once-powerful Democratic party in the 
West.” 


A more favorable view of Mr. Johnson is taken by the Pitts- 
burg est (Dem.) in the following paragraph : 


“Tom Johnson may not be successful as a candidate for gover- 
nor, altho his nomination and canvass may promote him to the im- 
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portance of a leading Presidential aspirant next year; but the vigor 
of his new ideas*on the equality of state taxationas between the 
farmers and the corporations, as wellas other important questions of 
state policy, have taken a strong hold, and some surprising results 
may be expected in the election of members of the legislature, with 
Mark Hanna as a Republican candidate for Senator. Johnson 
and Hanna are well matched in political alertness and resources, 
with the fact apparent that the Democrat has the strongest hold 
on the people, because he stands out openly, resolutely, and radi- 
cally on questions that Hanna with his trust complications must 
treat gingerly.” 

In Mississippi the Democratic primary, last week, resulted in the 
nomination (insuring the election) of Maj. James K. Vardaman for 
governor. Major Vardaman has seemed, in his speeches, to favor 
lynching, and advocates the exclusion of the blacks from the bene- 
fits of the public-school fund. The blacks can not well be deprived 
of their schools, however, without a change in the state constitu 
tion, and the legislature is « nessa ineneitek so it is not thought likely 
that the Vardaman plan will be carried out. The hostile attitude 
of Major Vardaman nat the negroes, it is feared. may lead to 


trouble. “He openly advocates mob violence,” says one of the 


Mississippi campaign manifestoes, “ which, if he should be electec 
would result in a carnival of crime unknown in our history.” His 
success is attribuied by some to the fact that the negro preachers 
favored Judge Critz, his opponent. Others regard it asa protest 
against the President’s negro policy. Thus the Atlanta Constitu- 


tion says: 


“The Mississippi vote for Vardaman should be a warning to the 
President and his party that their pernicious activity in forcing 
negro officials upon Southern white communities is an enmity 
against the negro more than against the whites. The latter will 
always find a way to defend themselves against such enforced at- 
tempts to make them accept negro equality.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND UNION LABOR. 
N OTHING but commendation is heard trom the daily press— 


Republican, Democratic, and Independent—in their com- 
ment on the President's ruling that the government bureaus and 
offices shall be “open shops.” The President has reinstated an as- 
sistant foreman in the Government Printing-Office who had been 
discharged at the request of the Bookbinders’ Union, has issued in- 
structions that no one is to be discriminated against on account of 
membership or non-membership in a union, and has caused all the 
government employees to take the oath of allegiance to the United 
States, like salaried officers. 

The New Orleans 7?mes-Democrat,a Democratic paper that 
criticizes the President pretty sharply occasionally, says that in 


“ 


this matter he “ takes a position that will be sustained by the solid 


sense of the American people,” and goes on to say: 


“It is little less than startling that trades-unionists, who number 
less than ten per cent. of the laborers engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions in the United States, should assume that only members of 
their organizations shall be permitted to work for the federal Gov- 
ernment, and that ‘the door of opportunity ’ shall be closed against 
all workmen who do not affiliate with trades-unions. 

“The arrogance, if not the insolence, of such a proposition dis- 
closes the livid sidelights of trades-unionism. It is, indeed, a 
forceful reminder of conditions that have come to pass in the in- 
dustrial world. 

“Is it not high time that a courageous word be spoken on this 
subject? In view of recent despatches from Washington, can any 
one doubt that liberty to think, liberty to speak, and liberty to act 
—the three foundation-stones of this nation—are now attacked by 
the demands of these labor organizations? 

“If ten per cent. of the workmen of this country should be per- 
mitted arbitrarily to dictate who shall be, and who shall not be, 
employed by federal authorities, does any reasoning person sup- 
pose that this Government of ours would be ‘a government of the 
people, for the people, and by the people’? Does not every one 
know that, in such an event, it would become essntially a govern- 
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ment of trades-unionists, for trades-unionists, and by trades- 
unionists ? 

“Are the American people—are the ninety per cent. of non- 
union American workmen—willing that such a revolution be 
wrought in the United States? 

“The President is right. ‘A free field and no favor ’—this is the 
principle and this is the policy that must be maintained by the 
Government toward all men who apply for government work.” 

Some of the press, however, qualify their commendation some- 
what. Thus the Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.) remarks: 

“The changed position of Mr. Koosevelt in opposition to the 
tyranny of labor-unionism may be only temporary, but on the face 
it looks as tho personal contact with organized labor is responsible 
for the stand he has taken. As long as he was dealing with strikes 
against other people, he, by implication, seemed to be the cham- 
pion of unionism, but when its intolerance was shown to have per- 
meated the government service he woke up to this menace to free 
institutions. In consequence, he has issued orders that the gov- 
ernment departments shall not place a ban upon non-unionists, but 
treat all as the laws of God and man ordain they be treated. 

“Mr. Roosevelt, while given to ‘spectacularism,’ as Mr. David 
Hill phrases it, seems disposed at present to do his plain duty.” 


Some of the labor leaders threaten the President with the loss of 
the labor vote in the next election, as a result of his present atti- 
tude. Neil C. McCallum, business agent of the Chicago Engi- 
neers’ Union, is quoted as saying : 

“When a preacher wants a job, he must first join a conference 
or be a graduate of a certain college. When a lawyer wants to 
transact business in the United States courts. he must join an 
association. Yet when we say that a man should not work unless 
he joins a society composed of his brother workers, we are con- 
demned. This rule of Roosevelt’s will defeat him in the next 
Presidential campaign.” 


CHANGES IN PHILIPPINE ADMINISTRATION. 


] ITTLE adverse comment is heard from our papers on the 
~ President’s appointment of Governor Taft to succeed Elihu 
Root as Secretary of War, and of Gen. Luke E. Wright to suc- 
ceed the new Secretary of War as governor of the Philippines. 
The President could not have done better when he selected Gov- 
ernor Taft, say our papers, and some even go so far as to consider 
it most fortunate for the nation and the Administration that Gov- 
ernor Taft has consented to accept the appointment. When it 
was reported, two weeks ago, that it was Secretary Root’s inten- 
tion to resign from the Cabinet and that Governor Taft would be 
named as his successor (see THE LiIrERARY DiGest for August 
22), it was considered doubtful whether he would accept the ap- 
pointment. General Wright, who is now the vice-governor of the 
Philippines, was during Governor Taft's visit to the Vatican last 
year acting-governor, and, it is declared, showed himself well 
capable of discharging the duties of that office. He is not only 
popular with the Americans in the Philippines, but also with the 
Filipinos, who hold him only second in their estimation to Gover- 
nor Taft. The general is a Democrat, and is said to be in perfect 
accord with Governor Taft’s policy. Judge Henry C. Ide, secre- 
tary of finance and justice of the Philippines, has been named to 
succeed General Wright as vice-governor. These appointments, 
it is reported. are to take effect in January. 

In Judge Taft, says the New York [Vor/d (Dem.), Mr. Root 
will have a successor of “high character and large ability,” who 
will “in Washington have an even better chance than at Manila to 
hold selfish imperialism in check,” and to help carry out his truly 
American policy of “the Philippines for the Filipinos.” The 
Brooklyn Standard Union (Rep.) also believes that Governor Taft 
will continue in the same policy. It says: 

“Going from the governor-generalship of the Philippines to the 
head of the department of our own Government most largely oc- 
cupied with the problem of bringing peace and civilization to our 
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possessions in the Orient, Governor Taft will be in a position to 
help carry out successfully the policy which has already won him 
the lasting regard of the Filipinos and in which, it is to be assumed, 
his deputy, General Wright, now promoted to the full government 
of the archipelago, will heartily cooperate. Try he never so hard, 
President Roosevelt could not have done better for the American 
people nor for the Filipinos than he did in making these appoint- 
ments, and because that is so, and because politics was not even 
remotely considered in the matter, the President has, by doing 
them, greatly added to his strength before the people.” 

The Boston Advertiser (Rep.) sees two significant political 
moves in the appointment of Governor Taft to be Secretary of 
War. The President, it says, is trying to make way for General 
Wood in the Philippines, and “ to bring Taft into the public eye in 
this country.” Since he would be acceptable to President Roose- 
velt for second place on the national ticket in 1904, says The Ad- 
vertiser, he is brought on to Washington to show what is in him, 
and to give the party leaders a chance to find out his “ability and 
grasp.” The Springtield Republican (Ind.) says: 


“It is not intended at this time to review Judge Taft’s service in 
the Philippines. Zhe Republican takes occasion, however, to say 
that he deserves the applause of every American because of the 
enemies he has made among the foreign adventurers and get-rich- 
quick exploiters who have thronged to Manila. He angered that 
contingent bitterly, when, last February, in answer to a petition of 
the European chamber of commerce at Iloilo, he told both for- 
eigners and Americans ‘that if they found fault with the way the 
government was being run here, they could leave the islands; that 
the government was being run for the Filipinos.’ This did him 
much honor, and it must be remembered to his credit when it is 
pointed out that he leaves the islands still prostrate from war, pes- 
tilence, and famine. It is not at all certain that in Governor 
Wright the natives will find so good a friend. The exploiters 
have been claiming Wright as in sympathy with their desires. He 
comes from the old slaveholding aristocracy of the South, but his 
inherited views regarding colored races may not affect his work as 
an administrator. Judge Taft will probably find the war office 
comparatively easy in its military phase. General Corbin will be 
by his side. The judge comes home a large political figure and 
already many consider him of Presidential size.” 


In regard to General Wright, the New York 77zbune (Rep.) de- 
clares that one cause for satisfaction is the fact that he is a Demo- 


crat. It goes on to say: 


“ There may be great questions of national policy concerning the 
dependencies, such as their acquisition at all, or the character of 
the government to be established in them, that are legitimate mat- 
ters of party difference, just as there may be difference about de- 
claring a war or making a peace. But, the policy once deter- 
mined, the agents who carry it out should be no more partizans 
than the generals who fight battles whether they think the war wise 
or not. It is good, then, to find a Republican administration pick- 
ing out for promotion to the highest place in the insular service, 
simply on the ground of his fitness, a lifelong Democrat. It is 
also good to find such a Democrat entering heartily into the work 
of making a success of American rule in the archipelago without 
stopping to ask whether the Government at Washington, which 
marks out his broad lines of policy, is for the moment conducted 
by Republicans or Democrats. This is the practical way of ta- 
king the Philippines out of politics and insuring the determination 
of questions affecting them on their merits.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


So England has called the attention of the Sultan to the serious condi- 
tion in Macedonia. Possibly he had not noticed it.—7he Pittsburg Dispatch. 


THE rumor of a corner in cod-liver oil will be hailed with joy by a great 
many citizens who have not yet arrived at the voting age.—7he Baltimore 
Herald. 

IF, as suggested, the Republicans should adopt “ the full baby carriage” 
as the campaign slogan, the Democrats will concede Utah.—7he Salt Lake 


Herald 


“ALL of the members of the Servian cabinet have walked out,” according 
toa cablegram from Belgrade. Thisis at least an improvement over the 


old plan of having them carried out.—7%e Was/ington Post, 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


NO STANDARD OF PRONUNCIATION IN 
ENGLISH. 


| N a recent magazine article, quoted in THE LITERARY DIGEs1 

for August 8, Prof. Thomas Raynesford Lounsbury, of Yale 
University, raised the question, Is there a standard of pronuncia 
tion in English? Professor Lounsbury writes from a specialist’s 
knowledge of the subject, being himself a lexicographer and the 
author of a “ History of the English Language.” In the paper re 
ferred to he showed how, from the first, authorities on pronuncia 
tion have differed among themselves. Now in a second paper, in 
Harper's Magazine for September, he considers the question still 
further, and reaches the conclusion, startling enough to the lay 
mind, that “in the matter of pronunciation there is no standard of 
authority at all.” “Still,” he continues, “the belief in the exist 


ence of a standard of authority is one that 


[September 5, 1903 


place or person. In every generation the controversy crops up. 
Disagreement existed in the sixteenth century, as it did in the 
nineteenth; it is likely to exist in the twenty-fifth. 

“The second agency producing constant changes in pronuncia- 
tion is the attempt, going on increasingly with the extension of 
education, to accommodate the spoken to the written language. 
In early times knowledge of the speech was gained almost exclu- 
sively through the ear; at present it is learned largely through the 
eye. He who in reading meets a word with which he is not 
familiar inevitably tries to pronounce it as near as possible to the 
way in which it is spelled. This of itself has a tendency to pro- 
duce variation. The phonetic sense of the English-speaking race 
has been rendered so defective by the confused orthography of the 
tongue that to different men the same combination of letters will 
convey different sounds. Yet this agency has been influential in 
modifying the pronunciation of several words. It has been par- 
ticularly effective in causing letters once silent to be sounded. 
The detailed history of the changes wrought by it in the case of 
the initial 4 would require a separate article for its full treatment. 
But it extends to final letters and even to the vowels in the middle 

of the word. For instance, it was not until 





will die hard even with the educated class: 
with the semi-educated it will never die at all.” 

In a language which has more than forty 
sounds to be represented, and with but a few 
more than twenty characters to represent 
them, pronunciation, as the,writer points out, 
is always liable to partake of a certain degree 
of lawlessness. The orthoepist finds him- 
self perplexed not only by the variations 
already existing, but by others steadily com- 
ing to exist. These variations. Professor 
Lounsbury states, seem to be usually. the 
blind results of chance rather# than of any 
principle or of any recognizable orthoepic 
influence. He puts his finger, however, on 
two definable influences which are affecting 
whole classes of words, and are “ operating 
at all periods and in all places.” Of these. 


the first concerns the shifting of the accent: 








the nineteenth century that the ¢ of currant 
was generally pronounced; and nearly all 
eighteenth-century orthoepists pronounced yes 
as if it were spelled yzs. Indeed, Walker took 
the pains to assure us that while it was a mark 
of incorrectness and vulgarity to give to yet 
the sound of y7/, the best and most estab- 
lished usage gave to yes the sound of y7s.” 





Professor Lounsbury claims further that 
“there is nothing permanent even about the 
general agreement of orthoepists.” Nor, in 
his belief. may we hope for any standard of 
pronunciation until we have first reformed our 


orthography. He writes: 


“Nota single one of our pronouncing dic- 
tionaries is a final authority, nor even the 
concurrent voice of all of them put together. 
With our orthography any such condition of 
things is an impossibility. There can never 
exist that infallible guide for whose appear- 








the second is the growing tendency “to ac- 


ance we are all longing until the spelling of 


commodate the spoken to the written lan PROF. THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY. every English word carries with it its own 
guage.” We read: He states that “there can never exist pronunciation. Even then variation of accent 
guage. ad: 


that infallible guide for whose appearance must continue to show itself, tho it will be 


“With us the tendency is regularly in the 
direction of placing the accent as far from 
the end as possible. The practise is occa- 
sionally carried to such an extreme that it almost requires a train- 
ing in vocal gymnastics to utter the word without giving the 
impression that part of it has been swallowed by the speaker. 
Excesses of this sort are apt in the long run to cure themselves; 
for pronunciation, like everything else, tends to follow the line of 
least resistance. When the accent is thrown back to the fourth 
syllable from the end, with no secondary accent to aid utterance- 
as, for instance, in the case of indisputable and inexplicable—we 
may be confident that men of independence, who find the word 
difficult to pronounce, will take it upon them to pronounce it to 
suit themselves. It is then merely a matter of chance whether the 
method they have chosen to adopt has the fortune to be sanctioned 
by some one of the numerous pronouncing dictionaries. In the 
case of the two words just cited, zvdisputadble has, if anything, the 
greater weight of published authority in placing the accent on the 
third syllable; while in the case of the more difficult word, zea 
plicable, there is no authority at all for such a course, outside of 
the practise of private individuals. 

“The contest, however, rages most bitterly over the words in 
which it is a question whether the accent should rest upon the 
penultimate syllable or the antepenultimate. The peace of fam- 
ilies has been disturbed, and neighbor has risen up against neigh- 
bor, in consequence of the difference of views held as to the 
proper pronunciation of such words as contemplate, demonstrate, 
extirpate, inundate, plethoric,and others too numerous to mention. 
Upon them the accent swings backward and forward from penult 
to antepenult, and the reverse, according to difference of time or 


pronunciation.” 





we are all longing, until the spelling of 
every English word carries with it its own 


reduced to the lowest possible limits. But 
how infinitely remote is such a prospect no 
one needs to be told. Even were the condi- 
tions all favorable, long and rough is the road that must be traveled 
before any such result could be reached in a language like ours, 
which enjoys and rejoices in the distinction of being the most bar- 
barously spelled of any cultivated tongue in Christendom. Weare 
weltering in an orthographic chaos in which a multitude of signs 
are represented by the same sound, and a multitude of sounds by 
the same sign. Our race as a race has in consequence lost the 
phonetic sense. What can we hope for the orthoepy of a tongue 
in which, for illustration, the short sound of ¢, found in Ze/, is rep- 
resented by ea in head, by co in leopard, by ay in says, by az in 
said, by e¢ in heifer, and by a in many? Or of the correspond- 
ingly long sound given by us to the same vowel, which is repre- 
sented by ¢ in meze (to measure), by ¢a in meat (an article of food), 
or by ee in the verb to mee/,; and, furthermore, by ¢ in machine, 
by ze in believe, by ez in receive, by eo in people, and by @ in @gis? 
Or take the sound denoted by the digraph sf, seen in ship. It is 
represented by ce in ocean, by ci in suspicion, by ti in nation, by xt 
in anxious, by sci in conscience, and by s followed by w in sure. 
There is no object in heaping up further harrowing details, which, 
indeed, could be multiplied almost indefinitely. They have been 
introduced merely to show how hopeless is the prospect of attain- 
ing under such conditions a uniform standard of pronunciation 
which all will recognize at once, and to which all will unquestion- 
ingly bow. 

“ The conditions, accordingly, are unfavorable on the side of the 
language itself; they are full as unfavorable on that of the users 
of the language. Mostof us love our present orthography—love it 
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for its uncouthness, its barbarousness, its unfitness to do the very 
work for which orthography is presumed to exist at all. We cling 
with passionate devotion to its worst anomalies. We not merely 
shudder at the prospect of changing a spelling which defies all 
attempts at proper pronunciation, but at one which in addition 
disguises completely the derivation, about which in other instances 
we profess to be profoundly solicitous. Even the pettiest altera- 
tions in the interest of a mere mechanical uniformity meet with the 
sturdiest and most unintelligent resistance. On this whole subject, 
indeed, there is no ignorance so profound and comprehensive as 
that which envelops the minds of many men of letters, if we can 
judge of the degree of their knowledge by the character of their 
utterances. It requires a far more enlightened opinion than pre- 
vails yet among the large majority of these before we can look for 
the success of any effort to cause our tongue to approach even 
remotely to the phonetic excellence of Italian or Spanish or Ger- 
man. Yet until that time comesno small shave of our lives will be 
spent in the profitable and exciting occupation of consulting dic- 
tionaries, in the equally profitable and éxciting discussion of the 
pronunciation of particular words, and in airing our opinions and 
delivering our decisions upon points about which one thoroughly 
educated man is as good an authority as another and nobody is 
an authority at all.” 


ZOLA AND THE ACADEMY. 

RECENT pamphlet, widely circulated in Paris, essays an 

estimate of the artistic and literary value of Zola’s work. 
The criticism contained is from the pen of M. Emile Faguet, a 
member of the French Academy, and is of special interest owing 
to the suggestion that it represents the attitude toward its subject 
Mr. Robert H. Sherard, ina 
letter from Paris to the Boston 7yranscr7pt, writes : 


of the mass of the Academicians. 


“Monsieur Faguet, who, as I believe, represents the Moderates 
among the Academicians, very carefully studies Zola’s claim to im- 
mortality. The conclusion that he arrives at is one which will sur- 
prise many. Posterity, he thinks, will say of Zola: ‘He was not 
intelligent; he wrote badly when he was not writing descriptions ; 
he knew nothing of humanity which he had the pretension to 
paint, the pretension to know, and which, as a matter of fact, he 
only despised; he had some of the parts of a Northern poet and 
an art of composition which was to some degree Latin; and he 
knew how to give motion and voice to his crowds.’ ‘It is quite 
possible, also,” adds Monsieur Faguet in a final line, ‘that posterity 
will say nothing at all about him.’ 

“In studying his literary career the critic declares that Zola, 
being forced to earn his living, began to write much too early, and 
makes the following statement: ‘Every man who writes before he 
is thirty years old and who does not devote the golden age of life, 
from his twentieth to his thirtieth year, to reading, observing and 
reflecting, runs the risk of having no brain and of being nothing 
but a literary workman. There are exceptions; but they are 
rare.’ inaye 

“Zola, then, according to the Academician, started in life badly 
prepared to achieve artistic success as a writer. ‘His years of 
literary apprenticeship were not only the least methodical, which 
in the case of an artist would be a matter of but little importance, 
but also the most empty, the most hollow, the most void of all the 
years of apprenticeship of known writers.. He adds that Zola 
never cared to observe. ‘He was one of those who, either from 
mental laziness or from intellectual weakness, or from conceit— 
and J think that all these things can be found in the case of Emile 
Zola—only like their craft as a craft, and do not like any of the 
things which prepare and fit a man to exercise this craft; who only 
like to paint, to sculpt or to write, and don’t like to look atten- 
tively at the thing they want to paint, or to study anatomy before 
commencing with the chisel. or to reflect before setting pen to 
paper. Zola used to write just as a Southerner speaks, from a 
natural impulse.’ ” 


Zola’s characters, according to M. Faguet, not only lack life, 
and betray the author's horror of truth, but reveal his “ passion for 
Systematic vilification, a passion of horror toward mankind, which 
has in it something hateful, something obstinate, narrow. somber, 
and sad like a monomania, and which in truth in Zola’s case is but 
the monomania of a blind or very short-sighted man.” Of. the 
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period of Zola’s career which produced “ Fécondité,” “ Travail,” 
and “ Vérité,” M. Faguet writes: “ Toward the end of his life he 
lost all talent, and perhaps his premature end, albeit it grieved us 
painfully, rendered him a service.” 

By means of this pamphlet, it appears to Mr. Sherard, the 
French Academy purposes to make as public as possible the rea- 
son why it so sedulously refused admission to the author of the 
Rougon-Macquart series. 


IS FRANCE BECOMING INARTISTIC? 


HIS question Mr. John N. Raphael answers in the affirma- 
Writing in the August number of 7he New Liberal 
Review (London), he states that, altho we have been used for so 


tive. 


many years to look upon Paris as the artistic leader of the world, 
that the mere doubt of her supremacy sounds like an insult, it is 
nevertheless true that the France of to-day is “ decadent in artistic 
effort, in literature, in painting, and the drama.” Turning first to 
the drama to support his statement, Mr. Raphael compares what 
it has been with what it now is: 


“We need not go far back. Let us, for instance, take the early 
work of Victorien Sardou, the veteran playwright of seventy-two, 
who Frenchmen speak of as the Master. Compare the Sardou of 
‘La Tosca’ and ‘Les Pattes de Mouche’ with the Sardou of such 
plays as ‘Robespierre ’ and ‘Dante.’ The veteran’s early work 
taught something, and was strong; his later work has been mere 
tawdry stage pictures of the catchpenny kind. Compare the 
French stage altogether of to-day with the French stage of some 
thirty years ago. Augier, the Arthur Wing Pinero of the time, 
gave place, first to Dumas, whose problem playsat all events asked 
questions which were interesting in their solution, and then to the 
gruesome naturalistic school which, falsely labeling itself with 
nature’s name, presented horrors from the slums of life as life's 
whole history. After them came men who had been influenced by 
Ibsen, but had found in him nothing but a pedestal from which to 
void their own absence of good taste. These men, the authors of 
the Théatre Libre, mistook license for liberty, and, owing to the 
blunted feelings of which I have spoken above, they gained a large 
following. From the license in things horrible to that even more 
unpardonable license which sets forth the horrors and unpleasant- 
ness of life as things to laugh at was but a step, and the French 
theater to-day is not a place to which a decent man can take his 
mother or his fiancée, and sit the play out. 

“It may be objected to this statement that the writers of this 
kind of play are not among the leading dramatists of the present 
day in France, but such an objection does not hold good, and the 
two worst plays of the comédie rosse kind, which paved the way for 
far too many others, were written by a man who has his seat among 
the forty Freuch Academicians, while the two most popular plays 
besides these two of the French modern stage are plays which could 
not be translated into English, and would be hooted off the stage 
in Germany. In Paris they have made large fortunes for their 
authors, and they will carry their pernicious influence into the prov- 
inces for years to come.” 


In recent French literature Mr. Raphael discovers equal cause 


for pessimism. He writes: 


“French literature has also suffered from the blunting of French 
taste. We have been told that the real realistic school, the school 
of Zola, brought about a strong reaction, but this statement is by 
no means a true one. It has probably been gathered from the 
writings of such men as Bourget and of Huysmans, who began as 
realists and of late years have written boc«s of sentiment. The 
trouble is that in these two cases the realism rang true, repulsive 
tho it often was, and that the sentimentalism reeks of manufacture 
and the kail-yard, and is what Germans call, so trenchantly, 
‘gemachtes Zeug.’ 

“ But glance at the popular French writers of our day, at Prévost, 
Mirbeau, Gyp, Louys, Willy, and people of their school. The 
charm they have for their enormous public is the charm of un- 
healthiness, and such books as ‘Les Demi-Vierges,’ ‘Le Journal 
d’une Femme de Chambre,’ ‘Aphrodite.’ and ‘Claudine,’ can not 
be read without a blush. And yet they are well written, and are 
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widely read. They have the charm which well-turned sentences 
and graceful literary form must always have, but all their influence 
has been for evil.” 


In painting, he states further, the French decadence is perhaps 


‘even more apparent. We read: 


“The pictures which are popular in France to-day are those of 
the ‘teach nothing school.’ They appeal to the senses, as the 
books of Louys, of Mirbeau, and Willy do, and as do, too, the 
popular plays of which I have just spoken. A picture which does 
not so appeal has no influence whatever, and in the three great arts 
latter-day France is showing that the senses, and nothing but the 
senses, are her leaders. Of France’s music I do not feel compe- 
tent to speak, but all contemporary critics smile and apparently 
ignore it as quite valueless and merely sensual. This practically 
is the case for the prosecution, and is my answer to the question 
with which this article is headed. France has ceased, to use an 
anatomic metaphor, to be either heart or brain, or a combination 
of the two, and has become mere stomach. Art appeals to her 
only through the senses, and she is, artistically, on the downward 
grade “i 

Mr. Raphael claims to have found an explanation of France’s 
artistic decadence in her allegiance to the doctrine of absolute 
equality : 

“We shall find, I think, that the equality for which the French 
soul hankered till the longing became pregnant and bore fruit in 
the great Revolution of 1789 has been, in things artistic, France’s 
great enemy. It is not too much to say that the politeness, the 
gentleness and care for other folks’ susceptibilities, which in our 
grandfather’s days made the French nation, in the truest sense. 
the politest nation in the world, has, in these days of the republic. 
really disappeared. . . . | may seem to be veering from my sub- 
ject in thus impugning the politeness of the French, which may, at 
the first glance, appear to have but little bearing on the question 
of their art, but a little thought will show us that this is by no 
means so. 

“During the centuries in which French art was at its best the 
French mind was a purer, far less fleshly thing than it has since 
become. In those days art was loved for art’s own sake, and not 
for the mere sensual enjoyment it procured; woman was placed 
upon a pedestal as high almost as was the peak from which relig- 
ion looked down on humanity ; and the three of them—art, religion, 
woman—were misty entities, half understood and mystically wor- 
shiped. The outcome of this worship of another Trinity was true 
politeness, or perhaps it were a truer thing to say that what we 
called politeness was the human way of showing reverence for the 
three great and glorious enigmas I have mentioned. Then came 
equality. No more religion, no differences in rank; the plow- 
boy in the rough as good as any titled savant of them all, and, by 
a natural sequence, no more respect for anything. At first, of 
course, the natural result of such upheaval did not penetrate into 
the finer fibers of the race, but it has done so now, and the effect 
has been just what might have been expected. The fact, the real 
sad fact of the whole matter, is that Frenchmen, by a century of 
firm belief in absolute equality, have had their finer feeling alto- 
gether blunted, and by this means the art of France in all its 
branches has been a sufferer, for every nation gets the art which it 
deserves.” 


‘** Atmosphere” on the Stage.—Critical comment on a 
certain recent successful play has called attention to its “atmo- 
sphere” as one of the important elements of its success. Mr. 
David Belasco, writing in Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly for 
August, has something to say on the subject of this term as ap- 
plied to the stage. We quote, in part, as follows: 

“* Atmosphere,’ in its nearest meaning, may be represented (not 
defined) in the word reality, and on the stage the impression of 
reality is an exceedingly difficult thing to obtain. The term should 
not be confounded with the hackneyed claim of ‘realism’ put for- 
ward in advertising the virtues of many plays. Realism has little 
to do with reality. It is but a makeshift expedient for some mo- 
mentary effect invented to carry a ‘big situation,’ and is one of the 
‘tricks of the trade.’ On the other hand, there can be no trickery 
in conveying an impression that shall be ‘real,’ for the means em- 
ployed are the simplest. The dramatist goes to life itself for his 
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material, and he gives his play ‘atmosphere’ just to the degree 
that he impresses his audience with the belief that they are not 
only looking, but are a part of a real bit of human life. 

“While I have said that atmosphere is the product of the closest 
attention to detail, conveying the impression of simple reality, the 
statement is not a complete truth, for atmosphere is something 
more than a comprehensive knowledge of your subject. This 
knowledge is, of course, indispensable; but it is convincing only 
through its correct expression, and this expression, or atmosphere, 
is largely a matter of feeling and of temperament. In other words, 
it is the appreciation which the playwright has of his theme. It is 
the germ of life which the author breathes into his work. In 
plays, as apart from books, it is something more than can be ex- 
pressed in written words; it is the ‘finishing touch’ which carries 
a stage production into the field of the artistic.” 


BAD PORTRAITS BY A GREAT PAINTER. 


\ R. ALFRED BRENNAN characterizes certain portraits 
4 


“ 


from the brush of Mr. Sargent as “among the worst note- 
worthy failures ever done by the hand of a truly famous painter.” 
Along with this stricture goes the admission that by “all who 
know” Mr. Sargent is “ freely and fully accepted a master of mas- 
ters.” Yet we are told that“ some of his more lamentable results ” 

among these are mentioned his portraits of John Hay, James 
Whitcomb Riley, Thomas B. Reed, and Edwin Booth—* demon- 
strated nothing that can be seriously formulated or reduced to 
sensible debate following on art premise.” We read turther that 
“some of his portraits are insufficiency itself, except in facial 
resemblance—this he usually secures.” According to Mr. Bren- 
nan’s finding, this famous portrait-painter frequently defies or 


ignores that “art-canon or fundamental principle ” which “ relates 
to the air of reposefulness rather than pent action that shall domi- 
nate a portrait.” From Zhe Reader for September we quote 


further as follows: 


“ Attitudes that are unusual to persons are not the best to paint 
their portraits in, because temperament bespeaks itself most clearly 
through habitual poise, and even in the matter of likeness a pain- 
ter is heavily handicapped if his subject is ill at ease. In the 
world’s great portraits strangeness of pose is not seen, nor violent 
action. 

“Why, then, do we see some things so strangely done by Mr. 
Sargent? He is freely accounted one of the great among living 
painters, and this implies a master’s knowledge of all the funda- 
mentals. Still his utter defiance of the canon mentioned—than 
which there is nothing more important to be observed in this mat- 
ter—suggests ignorance of it. Some of his portraits, done here in 
America last winter, simply class themselves among the worst note- 
worthy failures ever done by the hand of a truly famous painter. 
His John Hay, when judged as the portrait of a great man, is 
ridiculous. That it possesses facial likeness doesn’t redeem it, 
because facial likeness is but a kind of excellence in a portrait that 
to be great should be great in qualities of distinction altogether 
superior to that one qualification. Wretchedly cramped into a 
meager misfit canvas, it is only a likeness-sketch perfunctorily 
done, and made quite absurd by one little unintelligent hand that 
is hung up out of place at the side of it, serving no purpose, sug- 
gesting nothing better than the superfluous zemargue commonly 
seen at the edge of prints. Where is the air of fine distinction? 
the power of purpose? the amplitude of sensible feeling that the 
master portrait-painter gives by that rare and infinitely complex 
art which is his? I declare nobody has any conceivable right to 
make such an insufficient and misleading picture of our great Sec- 
retary of State. 

“Then see his James Whitcomb Riley. Whoshall commend or 
defend it?) Never was there a worse libel done ‘in the (alleged) 
lineaments of a man of brains. (Excepting, perhaps, two malig- 
nant things by Boldini—one of the great lamented Whistler and 
the other of a big New Yorker.) 

“Sargent depicts Mr. Riley as a simpering and somewhat obese 
person, who is nearly all very large hands that seem to be held as 
they are for no better reason than that they shall be ever so much 
in evidence ; and the terrible mischief of the whole product is that 
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it is not like a man, but seems to be a queer, fat little old 
woman. 


“The prime essential in great portraiture is suggestiveness of 
lifelike entirety. This is had by masters through preconceived 
ideas of arrangement that in rendering come to embody the results 
of their thinking. . . . This is the goodly air of the world’s great 
portraits. They seem to have come into their frames to stay and 
like it there, being personages whose rendering in paints depended 
far less on technical dexterity than on what their painters were 
capable of thinking and believing them to be.” 


Mr. Sargent’s portrait of Thomas B. Reed is described by this 
critic as “nothing better than a paintily painted muttonhead, over- 
topped by an unnaturally bulging forehead.” Of another picture, 
not specified, we read “it is practically impossible to know what 
kind of reasoning a painter brings to bear on his problems who 
decides to paint a portrait of a lady with her arms outstretched as 
if she were illustrating an exercise in calisthenics.” 


THE MUSIC OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 

| Razeomanecegets the distinctive music of the American aborig- 
ines, Mr. Arthur Farwell tells us, there are three primary 

matters to consider—its existence, its intrinsic value, and its rela- 
tion to American composition. “While nearly twenty years ago 
one daring woman announced that Indian music had its special 
word and message to deliver to American composition, it has taken 
from twelve to fifteen years to gain the serious attention of com- 
posers,” writes Mr. Farwell; and he adds that we may expect an 
equal space of time to separate the composer from the musician. 

In regard to the first consideration, the existence of a distinctive 
Indian music, the writer states that the Indians have innumerable 
songs, and that these songs conform to a definite melodic sys- 
tem. From his paper in the August J/essenger, the official organ 
of the Southern Music Teachers’ Association, we quote as follows 
on this point: 


“But as the Indian is ata point of development where rhythm 
and instruments of percussion predominate, and harmony, as com- 
monly understood, is not yet employed, these melodies, when sung, 
are frequently so overwhelmed by drums and certain cries, espe- 
cially in the dance, that the listener might be totally unable to de- 
tect the presence of any melody whatsoever. This has led many 
persons to a belief that Indian music consists wholly of drums, 
whoops, and yells, but in the face of twenty years of serious study 
of the matter, and thousands of phonograph records of Indian 
melodies sung entirely without accompaniment, this belief is fast 
disappearing. These melodies are all indissolubly linked to 
legends, myths, ceremonials, or religious rituals of the greatest 
poetic and dramatic beauty, and it is upon the suggestive power of 
these to the poet or musician, as much as upon the melodies them- 
selves, that stress should be laid. . It is interesting to note 
that the Indian songs are sung mostly to mere vocables and not to 
words, for these songs crown, so to speak, the legends, and the 
idea that ‘music begins where words leave off’ is not merely a 
theory, but an extensive practise with the Indians. Regarding our 
singing to words throughout. the Indian says, ‘You talk a great 
deal while you sing.’” 


The intrinsic value of Indian music, he continues, depends upon 
the standpoint from which it is regarded. He writes: 


“The Indian is quite a pedant and has a rather strict melodic 
form, differing somewhat from that to which we are accustomed, 
tho perfectly consistent and logical, and well related to the musi- 
cal idea which it expresses. And as soon as I realize what the 
Indian is about, what he is seeking to accomplish in his melody, 
all becomes clear and beautiful tome. I see, then, that the Indian 
music is too dignified, too lofty, too noble and spiritual to come 
quickly into favor. It is the appeal of man, alone upon a vast 
Prairie, to his God; it is the veiled muttering of thunder, the mys- 
tic communion with the departing spirit of a warrior, a rallying- 
song hurled in the face of certain death. Or it is the women pro- 
jecting their wills to aid the absent warriors, or the incomparable 
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gentleness and peace of a broad sunlit landscape. It will be seen 
that these are not themes wherewith to tickle and amuse the 
groundlings. They are, in the right hands, the making of great 
poems. We are only beginning to gain an insight into the destiny 
of this legacy of ideas. Any one of these innumerable poetic 
ideas is not complete until we have both the narrative and the 
accompanying melody, which latter gives to us the emotional ker- 
nel of the event portrayed. Even then we have not ours, but the 
Indian’s expression. It remains for us to scrutinize the material 
of this expression, the ‘.S/off,) as the Germans say, and decide 
whether it suggests the possibility of a great art building.” 


To quote again: 


“ There would seem to be no excuse for the attempted use of In- 
dian themes in the conventional symphony form. The idea to be 
expressed must generate its own form, if the result aims to satisfy 
the human craving for beauty and proportion. If the desired 
result is attained, and attained by a man who is not the mere slave 
of a European musical system, and, more than this, who is strongly 
American in his sympathies and untrammeled in his imagination, 
it may be that it will unavoidably approach that mythical thing, 
‘American music,’ the very possibility of which so many are trying 
to disprove by arguments often less possible than American music 
itself.” 

The writer further suggests, in view of “the amazing rapidity 
with which the Indian and his arts and traditions are growing in 
popularity,” that ultimately “his myth, his dream of the universe, 
may ascend the classic heights to dwell with the sagas of other 
lands and races.” 


NOTES. 


THIS year the Ecole des Beaux-Arts has awarded the Grand Prixde Rome 
in the painting class to M. Monchabeon, the son of a well-known French 
painter. The subject of the competition was the return of the prodigal son 
according to the Gospel of Saint Luke. In the sculpture class the Grand 
Prix was won by M. Eugene Piron. In this case the subject was an inci- 
dent in the story of Samson and Delila. 


IN the death of Alfred Q. Collins, the New York /os¢ affirms, America 
has lost an artist who deserves a much wider reputation than he had at- 
tained. We read further: “His painting had few showy qualities, but his 
brother artists knew how to appreciate his firm drawing, solid workman- 
ship, and powerful characterization ; and tho he seldom cared to exhibit 
and was little before the public, his professional standing was of the high- 
est. His art was always perfectly straighforward and sincere, and the 
vitality of his likenesses was astonishing. At his best the material seemed 
to disappear and one was confronted with the living man. It is greatly to 
be hoped that a sufficient number of his works may be got together for 
exhibition, next winter, to give a clear idea of his extraordinary abilities.” 


LILLIAN BELL, author of “ The Dowager Countess and the American 
Girl,” claims the Americans as the people far surpass the English in the 
qualities of tolerance and good-humor. The English, she states, resent the 
most trivial criticism of themselves by an American novelist. Their own 
novelists, on the other hand, “fall upon the American, whenever they need 
a buffoon, as naturally as they eat when they hunger. Even our adored 
Dickins,” we are reminded, “wrote of America as no American ever could 
write of the English, yet we flung his jeers and sneers aside and welcomed 
him to our country like a prince, and we read even ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’ 
and ‘American Notes’ witha good-humor as unruffled as we accord to his 
other works.” 


THE London Daily Chronicle approaches the consideration of a number 
of recent American novels with some generalization on American fiction. 
We read: “The principal characteristic of American fiction isa delicate 
and meticulous realism which, however, avoids as a plague ‘sensations’ 
and the more strenuous exhibitions of human energy. The origins must 
be sought, no doubt, in the peculiar features of the New England life and 
conscience, and it would be a matter of much interest and more time to 
trace them. Of late, however, there has been a strong reaction from the 
even tenor of this novel of the commonplace. Americans have awoke to 
realize Hawthorne, if not Poe (whom they never really appreciated), and 
American fiction, breaking from its narrow channel, has flooded in a tide 
fields which have hitherto remained vacant and virgin.” 


OF Miss Horace Smith, who died recently at Brighton, England, the 
London Athen@um says: “Her grandfather had hunted with Louis XV.; 
her uncle had met Dr. Johnson; and she herself was probably the last per- 
son living who remembered Keats, having seen, asa child, the poet in her 
father’s garden at Fulham. Among her early memories was that of being 
taken into the Princess Charlotte’s carriage. Altho she steadfastly de- 
clined to be interviewed or to put her recollections into print, she was 
famous among her friends for her store of anecdote and animated flow of 
conversation. To her father, of ‘ Rejected Addresses’ fame, she owed her 
youthful acquaintance with many of the celebrities of the time, and she in- 
herited his warm friendship with Thackeray, with whose daughter, Mrs. 
Ritchie, she was intimate to the last. To him she is said to have suggested 
the plot of * Pendennis.’” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


HAVE ANIMALS AN IDEA OF TIME? 


NUMBER of curious anecdotes going to show that dogs 

and cats have some idea of the flight of time are related by 
M. Henri de Parville in Les Nouvelles (Lyons, France, June 7). 
While he warns us that they are not sufficient to convince us that 
these animals really have an idea of time, he asserts that they are 
certainly of interest in this connection. But M. C. de Kirwan, 
noting in Cosmos M.de Parville’s anecdotes, asserts that no one 
can even ask the question placed at the head of this article without 
undermining the whole science of psychology, and he proceeds to 
explain away in detail the incidents related by the other writer. 
These relate to a dog who always called her master to lunch at 
noon; to another who accompanied his master to a restaurant 
every night and slept on a bench till nine o’clock, when he regu- 
larly waked and notified him that it was time to go; to three cats 
who always waked at the third sound of a factory whistle and ran 
to the workmen for bits of their lunch, and to another cat who 
always went with a factory inspector on his tour in the evening, 
but at no other time. To these stories M.de Kirwan adds another 
of cattle pastured on Alpine heights who had always been removed 
on October 11th. Toward the morning of this day they always 
collected in a group and showed in every way that they expected 
to be driven away. Must we say, asks M. de Kirwan, that these 
animals had an idea of the month of October and the number 
eleven? He goes on to say: 


“ Let us now take up all these examples and try to subject them 
to sane criticism. The dog Toby goes to sleep in his master’s 
work-room, wakes when noon strikes, and goes to caress his mas- 
ter as if toremind him that lunch time has arrived. From the 
fact that this always happens on the stroke of noon, and never at 
eleven o'clock, must we conclude that the dog has an idea of time? 

“There is an infinitely simpler explanation. Accustomed to 
be present daily at his master’s midday meal, and doubtless to 
take part in it, the dog is informed, by sensations in his stomach 
coincident with the striking of the noon hour, that the movement 
for lunch has arrived. The ‘notion of time’ has nothing to do 
with it. 

“The case of the other dog who siept on a bench at a restaurant 
and woke each evening at a fixed hour is not less easily explicable. 
It is an effect of habit. The owner of the dog having probably 
gone out every day at the same hour, the dog had become accus 
tomed to sleep for a fixed period, not by will or reason, but because 
his organism had become automatically accustomed to a fixed 
habit. 

“The cat stories are explained in like manner. The three cats 
of the chocolate-maker did not get up at a quarter of six or at six 
in the morning because their stomachs did not yet warn them. or, 
if you will, because their hunger had not been so early aroused by 
habit. But the image of the food already obtained was associated 
in their brains with the noise made by the siren at eight o’clock— 
not because it was eight o’clock, but because the stroke of eight 
corresponded with the workmen’s meal. 

“The case of the cat who accompanied the factory inspector 
only after the workmen had left is just as simple. Mice and rats 
do not come from their holes when they see or hear people pres- 
ent; ... it is, therefore, natural that a cat should choose for the 
chase the moment—whatever may be the hour—when the building 
is empty. 

“ As to the cattle who left the mountain pasture of themselves at 
a fixed date to return to the stable, the fact is explained by long 
habit, ending in the formation of a special instinct. If the princi- 
pal cattle, the leaders of the herd, had acquired this instinct by 
habit, all the others would follow them by imitation. 

“Something similar, but in the opposite direction, takes place 
when sheep are eager to return to a mountain pasture where they 
have been accustomed to be driven several days earlier in pre- 
vious years. 

“If we suppose that the notion of time can find a place in the 
brain of animals, we misconstrue the essential data of comparative 
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psychology. The notion or idea of time supposes the faculty of 
abstraction, and to a relatively high degree ; and the faculty of ab- 
straction involves that of generalization or even of universaliza- 
tion, otherwise known as the possession of reason. 

“What is known very improperly as ‘the intelligence of ani- 
mals* is not intelligence in the true sense of the word, a rational 
or intellectual intelligence; it is purely an intelligence of the 
senses, exercised only on the particular and the concrete: a 
knowledge exclusively of the senses, which is more or less devel- 
oped in different species or races, or more raely in different indi- 
viduals, but which never rises to the level of the idea properly so 
called—that is to say, to the abstract notion of things. 

“This is why animals do not talk. Their language—for they 
have a language—is made up of signs or of inarticulate sounds ex- 
pressing impressions, sensations, passions, but never ideas. So 
this language excludes conversation, and is limited to interjections. 
to signs or movements expressing joy, grief. fear, anger, all the 
passions of the senses, but never more. 

“To inquire whether animals have a notion of time is the same 
as inquiring whether their so-called intelligence rises to the level 
of reason. A whole school of psychologists, it is true, asserts that 
this is so, and great efforts have been made to prove it, but with- 
out much success, while the proof of the contrary is not difficult.” 
—Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE LOWERING OF STANDARDS OF EXCEL- 
LENCE. 


LL artificial standards of excellence tend to deteriorate. In 
a country like our own, where there is no systematic effort 
to maintain such standards, the lowering process is visible on a 
larger scale than elsewhere, and it proceeds farther and more 
rapidly. in arecent article on “ American Titles” in 7he Popular 
Science Monthly, Prof. W. Le Conte Stevens instances the ten- 
dency of all kinds of titles and degrees to lose their meaning in 
this country. Thus, the title of “ professor” may be applied to an 
itinerant quack ; the “ colonel” may never have seen service, even 
in the militia. There is one field in which the tendency may 
receive quantitative illustration. In our schools and colleges 
marks indicating relative standing show the same tendency to 
degradation. Says Professor Stevens: 


“The numerical estimate of average success expressed as a per- 
centage . . . tends to become continually higher unless the gener- 
osity of the examiner is periodically and frequently checked by 
having his attention called to the absurdity of recording the major- 
ity of his students as distinguished. . . . If the passing mark is 
high, for example, 75 per cent., all marks will be proportionately 
high. What this limiting mark should be depends upon the idea 
underlying it. In practise the fundamental question is, ina 
large proportion of cases, not whether the student’s attainments 
can be expressed accurately by a percentage, but merely whether 
in the teacher’s judgment he ought to be passed ornot. . . . In an 
institution where the teaching is good and where the discipline is 
firm and consistent it is not often that more than one-fourth of all 
students fail to pass in their studies. Theoretically, therefore, 
25 per cent. would be better than 75 per cent. for the passing mark. 
This would mean no lowering of standard, but only a more rational 
system of marking than that which ismost common. If results be 
represented graphically, the curve showing variation in grades 
attained would have its maximum corresponding to 50 per cent. 
This is an arithmetical mean between perfection and total failure. 
and should, therefore, be the numerical representation of the aver- 
age grade. The curve would thus be substantially the symmetri- 
cal ‘probability curve,’ which is divided into two equal parts by 
the maximum ordinate, as shown in the accompanying diagram. 

“This study of the distribution of students’ grades is worth more 
than passing notice, because it affords the best means of showing 
the tendency in relation to distinctions generally. Many years ago 
in a Western university, by comparison of the grades of 287 stu- 
dents in physics, it was found that the average grade attained was 
about 85 per cent. In the institution with which the present 
writer is connected he made an investigation two years ago which 
showed that, taking into consideration all subjects of study avail- 
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able for the degree of bachelor of arts, the average grade of the 
average student under the average professor was 86 per cent., and 
that the most usual certificate conferred for successful work was 
a so-called ‘certificate of distinction.’ The curve of distribution 
is shown in contrast with the probability curve. According to 
this investigation, it may be expected that about one student out of 
200 Or more will attain maximum grade. Out of 100 students 
about 10 may be expected to attain a grade of 95; 21 will attain 
go; 22 will attain 85. The slope of this unsymmetrical curve is 
thus very steep at the right. At the left of the maximum ordinate 
the slope is much more gentle, less than one-twentieth of all grades 
assigned being below 60 per cent. In this connection it should be 
observed that the passing mark is 75. The area at the left of the 
dotted line corresponding to 75 is seen to be about one-fifth of the 
whole area enclosed by the curve. This shows 20 per cent. of fail- 
ures. Such a radical change of custom as that of substituting 20 
or 25 for 75 as the passing mark, however desirable on account of 
its convenience and consistency, would be so misunderstood by 
both the students and the general public as to make a trial of the 
experiment very impolitic. The tendency to raise marks would at 
once reassert itself, and very soon the majority of students would 


again be recorded with grades corresponding to the highest dis- 
tinction.” 


This tendency to high marking is inherent in human nature, Pro- 
fessor Stevens concludes, and will show itself everywhere, socially 
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as well as in school and college, unless means are taken to control 
it. To it the writer ascribes the cheapening of American titles of 
distinction, which he regards as a misfortune and which he would 


check in certain cases by legal enactment. He says in conclusion: 


“In this free country, made up of forty-five separate States with 
varying grades of civilization, each with its legislature able and 
willing to incorporate colleges with standards suited, to local de- 
mands and local ideals, or absence of ideals, there is little hope of 
outgrowing the tendency to degradation of titles. If the dancing- 
master was professor a third of a century ago, he is equally free in 
the early future to advertise himself as D.D., which for him means 
Doctor of Dancing. Our only hope is in the gradual elevation of 
educational standards, causing the people to become intolerant of 
such dishonesty. ‘Titles received from universities should be pro- 
tected by law in America as they are in Europe. The corrupt 
purchase and sale of professional degrees and of honorary degrees, 
which is now practised secretly, is to some extent punishable by 
law, but there is little vigilance in ferreting out offenders, and we 
seldom hear of prosecutions. Charlatanry will continue to be 
practised so long as there are gulls to be fooled in this world. 
Legislatures will continue to incorporate colleges without endow- 
ment, and these colleges will give degrees that imply no scholar- 
ship. With full knowledge that present evils will not be removed 
during the lifetime of any one now living, each educational institu- 
tion that has a faculty of honest men can do its share toward the 
attainment of a higher moral standard of titles and distinctions by 
setting an example of truthfulness and moderation.” 


The Zebra as a Domestic Animal.—A plan for the 
domestication of the zebra has been submitted to the British Gov- 
ernment by one of its agents in the veterinary service of the pro 
tectorates of Uganda and British East Africa—so we are told 
by a correspondent of Za Nature (Paris, July 25). Says this writer : 


“ar . .- . 
The idea appears worthy of success, the regions mentioned 
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being full of zebras. And the attempt will be the more interesting 
as this animal is immune to the sting of the tsetse fly, and also to 
divers other serious maladies that kill off the horses in this part 
of Africa. 

“The plan is to make, in the first place, a £raa/, or palisaded 
enclosure, into which may be driven one or more herds of zebras, 
with the aid of native drivers and Cape cowboys, mounted on swift 
horses. For the rest, it appears that the zebras soon become ac- 
customed to the company of horses and mules, and that they may 
easily be made to follow these animals of their own accord. They 
will be left to breed in the kraal, and when the young are several 
months old they will be accustomed to the presence of man and 
will be trained. It should be recalled in this connection that we 
have had several instances of trained zebras, and that Hagenbeck, 
of Hamburg, has succeeded perfectly in his attempts to breed 
‘zebroids,’ or crosses between the zebra and the mare.”— 77ans/a- 
tion made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE MEANING OF A SNEEZE. 


O we sneeze for good or for evil, or for both? Sir Jonathan 
Hutchinson, the distinguished English surgeon, has been 
quoted as asserting that the former is true. Says he, according to 
the report: “When a man sneezes heartily, he may know himself 
to be in the best of health . . 


known to sneeze.” 


. ho person in poor health was ever 
Probably the hay-fever sufferers would have 
something to say on this subject, and, in fact, we are told by the 
editor of The National Druggist, the statement is decidedly open 
to question. Says he: 


“The fact is, that the majority of peoples, both ancient and 
modern, with the exceptions noted hereafter, seem to have regarded 
the act of sneezing as one usually fraught with evil. The custom 
still existing in many lands and among many peoples of uttering a 
salutation or a benediction on hearing one sneeze is a survival of a 
traditional fear of evil foreshadowed by the act. Some time agoa 
German contemporary, in answering a question regarding the ori- 
gin of the almost universal Teutonic habit of saluting a sneeze 
with ‘Zum wohl, or ‘Gott segne dich,’ or ‘Gesundheit, stated 
that it originated during the prevalence of the great plague in the 
fourteenth century. One of the earliest symptoms of infection 
was a sneeze, single at first, but soon followed by.a number of 
sternutations in quick succession. Whena person sneezed, there- 
fore, it was assumed that he was infected with the plague, and all 
who were near him commended him to the care of heaven, and lit 
out hot-foot to get away from him. 

“This is the view generally held of the origin of the custom as it 
prevails throughout Europe to-day, but it will not bear investi- 
gation, since similar customs prevail among the wildest tribes of 
Asia, Africa, Australasia, etc. Besides this, the literature of 
Greece, Rome, Egypt, the Jews, and other ancient peoples, is full 
of allusions to similar superstitions in regard to sneezing. Aris- 
totle—to show that the custom of saluting a ‘sneezer’ was an ordi- 
nary (and therefore ancient) one in his day—undertakes to explain 
it by declaring that ‘when one sneezes and those near salute him, 
the salutation is in honor of the brain, which is the seat of the 
understanding and wit.’ ..... 

“ The Greeks, who refined upon all ancient and inherited customs, 
and after them the Romans, had an elaborate code by which they 
distinguished whether a sneeze was to be regarded as a benignant 
ora malign portent, the distinction being made according to the 
time, place, and circumstances of the sternutation. Thus, if one 
sneezed between midday and midnight, the augury was happy, 
unless the moon chanced, at the time, to be in the sign of the Vir- 
gin, the Balance, the Crab, or the Scorpion, when it became an 
evilomen. Sneezing as one rose from the table or the bed was an 
augury of most malign portent, foretelling approaching death to 
the sneezer. Both Greeks and Romans regarded ‘sneezing to the 
right’ (7.e., bending or turning to the right as the sneeze occurred) 
asa most happy omen. The Greek, in speaking of a person who 
had a beautiful face or figure, would say, ‘Surely Eros’ (Cupid) or 
the Graces, as the case might be, ‘sneezed when he or she was 
born.’ 

“Father Famien Strada, who has made the most erudite re- 
searches into the history and literature of the sneeze, declares that 
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Prometheus introduced it to mortals. He had made a statue 
which he wished to endow with life, and for this purpose he stole 
a beam of sunlight. Wishing to conceal the theft from Apollo, he 
hid the beam in his snuff-box. Shortly afterward, being desirous 
of taking a pinch of maccaboy, he absent-mindedly put the beam 
up his nose—causing him to sneeze violently. 

“ Many savage and semi-civilized races ot the Orient have some 
curious customs regarding the sneeze. When the Sultan of Mono- 
motopa sneezes, for instance, the fact is made known from the 
palace by a certain signal. Instantly every subject within hearing 
of the signal sets up a shout, the cry is taken up by others, and so 
extends until it rolls throughout the confines of his empire. When 
the Sultan of Senaar sneezes, on the contrary, every woman in his 
harem or within hearing turns her back on him and makes a sign 
of contempt, by smiting her lips with her hands—disgusted that so 
mighty a personage should have to sneeze like an ordinary mortal. 

“ The Inca, Garcillasso de la Vega, in his narrative of De Soto’s 
expedition through the Gulf States, Georgia, etc., states that while 
De Soto was camped on the banks of the Savannah River and in- 
terviewing the king or head man of the country his Indian majesty 
sneezed loudly. Instantly all his subjects bowed low their heads, 
opened and closed their arms, and saluted the chief in chorus with 
the following : 

May the sun guard thee! 
May the sun be with thee! 


May the sun shine upon thee! 
May the sun prosper and defend thee!” 


CAN MOLECULES BE SEEN? 


“HAT molecules may be and are visible under certain circum- 
stances is maintained by Frederick Hovenden, an English 
experimenter who has upheld his views in print for many years 
past without attracting much notice from scientific men. His 
theories are, however, stated and criticized in Awow/ledge (Lon- 
don, July) by Edwin Edser, who concludes that they are at vari- 
ance with the facts. Says Mr. Edser: 


“ As the result of experiments carried on for a number of years, 
Mr. Hovenden claims that molecules can easily be seen by the 
unaided eye. Nothing could well be more startling than sucha 
claim. It is proposed to examine briefly the grounds on which it 
is based. It may at once be said that Mr. Hovenden is perfectly 
honest in the statement of his case, and some of his experiments 
are worth repeating. ear 

“ Let us take a thin glass flask partially filled with a liquid, such 
as water, spirits of wine, etc.,and focus the rays from an arc-lamp 
ata short distance above the surface of the liquid. After gentle 
heating, a large number of small spherical bodies are seen floating 
about in the space above the liquid. Mr. Hovenden claims that 
these small spherical bodies are molecules of the liquid. He 
further defines a water molecule as a spherical body composed of 
a great number of atoms of oxygen and hydrogen in the proportion 
of one of the former to two of the latter. At first sight, therefore, 
it would appear that a water molecule, as defined by Mr. Hoven- 
den, is indistinguishable from a small drop of water composed of 
a great number of the generally accepted molecules, each compri- 
sing one atom of oxygen and two atoms of hydrogen. Mr. Hoven- 
den has, however, been struck by the fact that whereas a small 
drop of water, when cast up from the surface of the boiling liquid, 
is seen to quickly fall back again, yet the small particles mentioned 
above exhibit no observable tendency to gravitate, but slowly cir- 
culate, in swirls and eddies, in the space above the liquid. The 
accepted explanation of this depends on the fact that a gas or 
liquid exerts considerable friction on very small particles, which 
are thus unable to sink quickly; for similar reasons, muddy water 
clears very slowly when at rest, and more slowly still when in 
motion. We may, however, for the moment forget this, and con- 
sider Mr. Hovenden’s explanation, which is that the small parti- 
cles seen floating above the liquid were invisibly small when within 
the liquid, but during heating they absorbed the ether (which is 
supposed to be an antigravitating fluid) and expanded to visible 
dimensions, at the same time acquiring antigravitative properties. 
Mr. Hovenden has noticed that these particles are only to be seen 
when there is cold air in the flask. To most observers this would 
suggest that their presence demands conditions favorable to con- 
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densation. Mr. Hovenden, however, proposes the explanation 
that, when cold air is not present, the particles become invisible, 
just as finely divided glass particles, which form a white flour-like 
powder in air, become almost invisible when mixed with water. . . 

“Mr. Hovenden also fills spirit-lamps with various liquids and 
concentrates the electric light on the wicks. Ineach case a stream 
of small particles is seen rising from the wick into the air, and 
these particles are claimed to be molecules. If the lamp is filled 
with methylated spirit, the stream of particles leaving the wick be- 
comes bright, almost resembling a flame. This experiment isa 
very pretty one, and might be found useful to teachers, as showing 
the effects produced by the absorption of radiations. Mr. Hoven- 
den’s most striking experiment, however, consists in lighting the 
spirit-lamp and placing the flame in the focus of the electric light. 
Particles similar to those formerly described, but much less nu- 
merous, are seen in the interior of the flame, and Mr. Hovenden 
claims that in this case condensation is necessarily eliminated. 
Caretul examination shows that the particles are visible only near 
the boundary between the luminous mantle of the flame and the 
non-luminous central core. This core is known to be cold, so that 
once more we have the conditions that the particles are formed 
only where the heated vapors have the opportunity of becoming 
cooled. It may be admitted that condensation occurring under 
the above is somewhat surprising, and Mr. Hovenden’s observa- 
tion is certainly of considerable interest.” 

Mr. Hovenden’s theory that the invisible molecule swells to vis- 
ible size by the absorption of ether on being heated is regarded by 
his critic as quite contrary to the modern conceptions of physics. 
as well as to experimental fact, since some solid substances (fused 
silica, for instance) do not expand with heat. Water even con- 
tracts when warmed just above the freezing-point. Consequently, 
the phsyical and chemical theories that the author has built on his 
supposed discovery must fall to the ground. He believes, for in- 
stance, that the heat developed by certain chemical reactions is 
due to the fact that the atoms shrink and expel ether (or heat) from 
their interiors, but Mr. Edser shows that heat is often developed 
where there is enormous expansion instead of contraction. Says 
Mr. Edser in conclusion : 


“Starting from phenomena which any one may observe, Mr. 
Hovenden has reached conclusions which, far from possessing an 
advantage over the accepted theories, are positively at variance 
with well-known phenomena. In criticizing Mr. Hovenden’s views, 
it has been found unnecessary to appedl to any other theory, ex- 
cept to show that the phenomena observed are capable of an inde- 
pendent explanation. Asa result, it appears that if we possessed 
no physical theories at all, and were offered the above theory by 
Mr. Hovenden, we should be logically forced to reject it as incon- 
sistent with itself, and with the greater part of our experimental 
knowledge.” 





LEAVES THAT SWIM. 


LANTS so highly charged with essential oil that fragments of 
their leaves move about on water in a mysterious fashion, 
owing to capillary action, due to the spreading of the oil on the 
surface, are described by M. Virgile Brandicourt. The first of 
these is the Peruvian or false pear-tree (Schinus molle). Says the 
writer: 


“It is a tree of considerable size, a native of Peru, but cultivated 
in France for its fine foliage and for its numerous branches, which 
are flexible and inclined to earth like those of the weeping willow. 
The fruit is a globular pod, of which the Chilians are fond. This 
tree, which belongs to the family of Zerebinthacez, exudes from 
its bark a very resinous juice. The leaves contain also an essen- 
tial oil, whose presence explains the little-known recreation that 
we are about to describe. A leaf is taken, broken in two and 
thrown on the water. Soon the leaf is seen to glide rapidly on the 
surface of the liquid in the opposite direction to the break. It is 
the issue of the essential oil, forming an iridescent layer on the 
surface of the water, that provokes this movement. 

“M. Lequet, the distinguished horticulturist of Amiens, has 
recently discovered a plant whose leaves possess in still higher 
degree this property of being able to move on the water. This is 
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the Prttosporum Tobira,a pretty Chinese shrub of the family of 
Pittospore@,a relative of the Araliew. When the twigs of this 
shrub were pinched, he noticed the balsamic emanations from the 
lacerated tissues. He thought of the Schinus molle, which had 
the same odor, and wondered whether he could not reproduce with 
the leaves of the P7ttosporum the experiment that I have described 
above. ‘What was my joy,’ he writes, ‘to see these fragments of 
leaves, like water-bugs or spiders, glide over the smooth surface, 
turn to and fro, pirouette, and make continual circuits with the 
greatest vivacity.’ 

“*Take great care,’ he writes, ‘in making this experiment, that 
the water is right. A few drops of oil placed on the water are 
sufficient to stop the motion at all points of the surface. And even 
one or two experiments already made on the surface of a small 
vessel render futile any subsequent experiment.’ 

“The leaves should be selected in the morning when they are 
full of oil. The young leaves give better results than older ones, 
Strangely enough, yellow leaves, ready to fall off, move like young 
leaves that are full of energy.”—7vanslation made for THE Lir- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





MAGNETIC FORCES IN A NEBULA. 


HE new star in the constellation Perseus, which made such a 
sensational appearance in the year 1901, has not yet ceased 
to occupy the attention of astronomers, principally on account of 
the curious nebular illumination that has surrounded it. We have 
already quoted the opinion of Prof. Simon Newcomb that owing 
to the high velocity with which this nebula has spread outward (a 
speed exceeding thatrof light) it can not be due to any known form 
of substance or energy. In Zhe American Journal of Science 
(July) Frank W. Very, after examining and discussing all hypothe- 
ses yet advanced on the subject, concludes that the phenomenon 
is caused by swiftly moving luminous corpuscles under magnetic 
control. 

Mr. Very notes that the hypotheses hitherto advanced may be 
grouped as follows: (1) The nebula consists of a host of small 
masses of gas, due to the collusion of swarms of meteorites. This 
hypothesis, due to Sir Norman Lockyer, Mr. Very thinks untenable 
because the expansion and the fading of the nebula have both 
been far too rapid to be accounted for in this way. (2) The phe- 
nomenon is due to radiation from the new star itself, either of 
ordinary light, of electric waves, or of ultra-violet rays, perhaps 
causing chemical action and consequent luminosity in the gas along 
its path. These are all negatived, the writer thinks, by the non- 
uniformity of the expansion, which is impossible of explanation on 
any radiation theory. (3) The nebula is a mass of actual particles 
of matter thrown off explosively from the new star. Now that we 
are familiar, in the case of radium and similar substances, with 
particles moving at the speed of light, the great velocity of expan- 
sion is no objection to this theory, and Mr. Very believes that 
some form of it will explain the facts. He says: 


“The theory which I would propose is that of the actual move- 
ment of diamagnetic ions under the control of magneto-electric 
impulses emanating from the star and following the lines of mag- 
netic force. We may compare such a stream of moving ions to 
the beam of light from a parabolic mirror. The rays are directed 
and do not at once expand to fill the entire sphere. Diamagnetic 
ions may be expected to follow lines of magnetic force to regions 
of least potential in the magnetic equatorial plane. . . . Hence 
the luminosity, as in the distinct phenomenon of a comet’s tail, 
may extend to a great distance betore becoming too faint for ob- 
servation, altho of course the light must eventually fade, unless 
perpetually renewed. This seems to answer the objection on ac- 
count of the long continuance of the phenomenon. 

“In the next place, if the structure observed in the nebula is to 
be compared with that of a magnetic phantom, a strong tangentia] 
component must enter into lines emanating from the nova after 
these have extended to a certain distance. The magnetic phan- 
tom, whether exhibited by iron filings or by dust of bismuth, ex- 
tends in sweeping curves from pole to pole of the magnet—the 
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only difference being that magnetic particles move toward the 
poles, and diamagnetic away from them, but that both follow the 
lines of force. The observed trajectories of nebulous material 
around the nova are in fair, perhaps | should say in nearly perfect, 
agreement with the projection of a system of lines of magnetic 
force.” 

Mr. Very’s full argument in support of his hypothesis, and the 
illustrations that he adduces, are of course too full and too techni- 
cal to be reproduced here. They include an examination of the 
action of the star’s magnetism on particles of the size assigned 
to ions by Prof. J. J. Thomson, from which it appears that this 
action would cause repulsion of the exact nature and velocity 
observed. 


Senses of Reptiles.—Some surprising and noteworthy 
conclusions on this point have been reached by a German natu- 
ralist, Werner of Vienna, who has recently reported the results 
of observations that he has been making for some time on the 
senses of inferior vertebrates. Says the Revue Scientifique in 
noting these results: 


“On certain points the conclusions of M. Werner are very sur- 
prising, and in all they are worthy of notice. Werner has ob- 
served 136 individuals, of which one-third were at liberty, and 
he took all possible precautions not to let the creatures know 
that they were watched. One general fact is very evident, that 
reptiles and amphibians are strongly attracted by water. They 
go straight toward it, even when tuey are at distances so great 
that they could not divine its presence by any of the senses 
known tous. It seems really that a sense of which we have no 
knowledge informs them of the direction in which water may be 
found. ... There seems to be a sort of chemical attraction, 
says M. Werner. But how does this act, and on what part of 
the creature? This remains a mystery. Reptiles also seek the 
light, but independently of heat; they are positively heliotropic, 
and in winter they often leave comfortable and warm retreats 
to seek the sunlight. Sight is generally good with them; it is 
probably the finest sense that they possess, but it wouid still 
appear to be very limited. The caymans and the crocodiles can 
not distinguish a man at a distance of more than six times their 
length, according to Werner. In the water, tishes see only at 
very close range—about half their own length. This will seem 
perhaps unlikely to anglers, altho some of them can cite in- 
stances showing that fish can not see far. Snakes seem to have 
a very mediocre sense of sight. The boa, for example, does not 
see at more than a quarter or a third of its own length; different 
species are limited to one-fifth or one-eighth of their length. 
Frogs are better off; they see at fifteen or twenty times their 
length. Frog-catchers know this from experience. 

“Hearing is much poorer than sight, if possible. Most reptiles 
are noticeably deaf, except caymans and crocodiles; the boa 
appears to be absolutely so.”— 7rans/ation made for Tue LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“IT would appear that the inspection of bakehouses, of which so much 
has been said of late, is not enough to protect the consumers against pos- 
sible evils,” says Zhe Hospital. “Not only the bakehouse but also the 
baker should be kept under supervision. ... One need hardly comment on 
the offensiveness of persons suffering from any skin disease handling the 
bread we eat, and even in machine-made bread a certain amount of han- 
dling can scarcely be avoided, altho that method is a great improvement on 
the old ways.” 


“HENRY RUSTIN, chief electrical engineer, has devised for the illumina- 
tion of the central tower of the Administration Building at the St. Louis 
Exposition a unique scheme,” says 7he Engineer. “Vertical lines of light 
wil! outline the two hexagonal turrets on the front of the tower and a line 
of lights will mark the archway. Between the turrets, a huge American 
flag will occupy the entire space. This flag will be reproduced in colors by 
miniature lamps, and will be so arranged that it can wave in the breeze. 
The machinery by which this effect will be produced is known as the El- 
blight system. Two heavy cables of very thin copper wires, woven into a 
rope, and properly insulated, are run side by side, and touch in parallel 
lines. The lamps used are each provided with two sharp points which are 
forced into the cable, thus forminga contact by penetrating between the 
strands of the wire rope, so that a lamp mav be located at any point on the 
cable without the necessity of a socket. ‘he flag will be supported from 
an iron cable with rings so that even a slight wind will give it a waving 
effect.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


HOW MUCH DOES IT COST TO MAKE 
CHURCH-MEMBERS? 


| T is generally assumed that a large church organization is more 
efficient than a small one, and upon this assumption many 
arguments for church union have been based. But, according to 
investigations made by 7he Church Economist (New York, Au- 
gust), it would appear that in certain respects the small church 
has an advantage over the large. Accepting the number of acces- 
sories to church-membership as a gage of the efficiency of a 
church, it is found that small churches spend less money and 


achieve greater results. Says the journal named: 


“ The Church Economist has made a comparison of the statistics 
of churches in five large cities in different sections of the United 
States, taking representative organizations of the Episcopal, Pres- 
byterian, Congregational, Baptist, and Methodist bodies, with the 
purpose of presenting the conclusions without necessarily pointing 
a lesson. Figures for individual churches are apt to be mislead- 
ing, special conditions affecting results, and for this reason all the 
following figures are averaged from the reports of a number of 
churches. We have tried to deal with normal congregational ex- 
penses in every case: 

“ For instance, six Episcopal churches in the city of New York, 
having an aggregate membership of 9,190, received in one year 500 
new members by confirmation. In the same time the six churches 
spent $134,769 for regular parish expenses, not including amounts 
given for benevolences—that is, for every person confirmed ina 
year these churches spent on an average $269.53. It is also inter- 
esting to note that the expenditure averages $14.66 per communi- 
cant member of the churches. Compare the figures with those for 
six other New York Episcopal churches having an aggregate 
membership of 1,826. These spent in one year for ordinary parish 
expenses $23,729. They added 157 members by confirmation, the 
average cost, if it may be socalled, being $151.14, and the expendi- 
ture per communicant member being $12.99. It should be said 
that the churches have not been chosen with any purpose of prov- 
ing a preconceived idea. They are representative organizations, 
neither the largest nor the smallest in the city. Abnormal 
churches, either in expenditure or additions to membership, have 
not been included.” 


Proceeding to the larger field of inquiry indicated, Zhe Church 
Feconomist says: 


“jt is found that 29 Episcopa! churches, with an average mem- 
bership of 876, spend annually $11.69 per communicant member, 
or $192.67 per member added by confirmation. Twenty-seven 
churches, on the other hand, with an average membership of 184, 
spend only $10.11 per member, or $108.84 per confirmation. 
Twenty-seven Presbyterian churches, with an average membership 
of 865, spend annually $17.58 per member, or $357.91 per member 
received by examination. Twenty-nine Presbyterian churches, with 
an average membership of 205, spend but $15.33 per member, or 
$155.16 per member added on confession. Congregational figures 
give this comparison: 26 churches, with an average membership 
of 763, spend annually $15.98 per member, or $392.36 per member 
added on confession. Twenty-six churches, with an average mem- 
bership of 178, have respective average expenditures of $15.15 and 
$174.75. 

“The Baptist figures summarized show that 21 churches, with 
an average membership of g10, spend $11.43 per member, or $225.20 
per baptism. Twenty smaller churches, having average member- 
ships of 258, spend $11.82 per member, or $209.60 per baptism. 
Methodist churches with average memberships of 554, 22 of them, 
spend $13.41 per member, or $182.05 permember added. ‘Twenty- 
one churches, with average memberships of 168, spend $12.39 per 
member, or $119.67 per member added. 

“A grand summary of the showing of all the 248 churches that 
have been considered in this article may be interesting. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five of them have an average membership of 79, 
and their average annual expenditure per member is $14.09, and 
the average expenditure per new member received $262.22. The 
remaining 123 churches have an average membership of 197, and 
their average expenditure per member is $13.05, and per member 
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received by examination, confirmation, or baptism, as the case 
may be, $150.14.” 


The Church Economist concedes that the purpose of the church 
is larger than the mere adding to its membership, and that the 
efficiency of the large church can not be measured entirely by the 
amount spent per member admitted. “It is not our intention,” it 
says, “to draw the conclusion that the large church is relatively 
less efficient than the small one, but the figures show that in this 
one particular of the church’s work, the gaining of new members, 
nothing would be gained by consolidation.” 


ISRAEL ZANGWILL ON THE FUTURE OF 
ZIONISM. 


HE sessions of the sixth Zionist Congress in Basle lend spe- 

cial interest to Mr. Israel Zangwill’s article on “ Zionism and 

the Future of the Jews” in the September issue of 7he World's 
Work. Mr. Zangwill, as is well known, has been giving a large 
share of his time and talents for several years past to the advocacy 
of Zionism, and the present article is evidence that his faith in his 


cause is as firm as ever. He writes: 


“ Zionism, in its latest official exposition, aims at securing a pub- 
lic legally assured home in Palestine for those Jews who are unable 
or unwilling to assimi- 
late. It is not the move- 
ment that George Eliot’s 
Mordecai dreamed, nor 
that which Rabbi Mohi- 
lewer, of Russia, initi- 
ated. The advent of Dr. 
Herzl has stamped Zion- 
ism with ‘modernity.’ In 
the Austrian journalist’s 
first published scheme of 
a Jewish state, indeed, 
Palestine played no nec- 
essary part. Herzl, whose 
instrument of national re- 
generation is the bank, 
for dealing with the Sul- 
tan and subsidizing the 
selected immigrants, was 
never, despite the date of 
his advent, fiz de siécle 
(which seems to imply a 
certain flippancy), but 
prophetically twentieth 
century. He would, if it 
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of the Paris Exposition. 
Withal a charming, magnetic, even poetic personality, a more 
diplomatic and domesticated Lassalle. 

“ But the deeper issues and sequels of the movement will develop 
themselves with the material success, and the present leaders 
might quite conceivably be swept away by spiritual floods they 
have themselves let loose. The Orthodox Jewish Congregational 
Union of America, at the convention of June 8, 1898, while main- 
taining that the restoration to Zion is the legtimate aspiration of 
scattered Israel, likewise declared, ‘we reaffirm our belief in the 
coming of a personal Messiah.’ The agents of political Zionism— 
men like Max Nordau, or Mandelstamm, the great Russian 
oculist, or Marmorek, of the Pasteur Institute—can no more control 
the religious future of Judaism than they can control the mystic 
interpretation which Christendom would put upon their success. 
Men are only instruments. And each must do the work he sees 
to hand.” 


At present, “tho orthodox rabbis are working amicably with 
ultra-modern thinkers,” the Zionism movement is “ political, and 
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secution than to internal energy and enkindlement.” Mr. Zangwill 
continues : 


“Viewed merely on its prosaic side, Zionism is by no means a 
visionary scheme. The aggregation of Jews in Palestine is only 
a matter of time—already they form a third of its population—and 
it is better that they should be aggregated there under their own 
laws and religion and the mild suzerainty of the Sultan than under 
the semibarbarous restrictions of Russia or Rumania, and ex- 
posed to recurrent popular outbreaks. True, Palestine is a ruined 
country, and the Jews are a broken people. But neither is beyond 
recuperation. Palestine needs a people; Israel needs a country. 
If, in regenerating the Holy Land, Israel could regenerate itself, how 
should the world be other than the gainer? In the solution of the 
problem of Asia which has succeeded the problem of Africa, Israel 
might play no insignificant part. Already the colony of Rishon 
le Zion has obtained a gold medal for its wines from the Paris 
Exposition—which is not prejudiced in the Jew’s favor. We may 
be sure the spiritual wine of Judea would again pour forth likewise 
—that precious vintage which the world has drunk for so many 
centuries. And, as the scientific activities of the colonization so- 
cieties would have paved the way for the pastoral and commercial 
future of Israel in its own country, so would the rabbinical sing- 
song in musty rooms prove to have been but the unconscious prep- 
aration of the ages for the Jerusalem university. 

“ But Palestine belongs to the Sultan, and the Sultan refuses to 
grant the coveted Judean charter, even for dangled millions. Is 
not this fatal? No; it matters as little as that the Zionists could 
not pay the millions, if suddenly called upon. They have collected 
not two and a half million dollars: But there are millionaires 
enough to come to the rescue once the charter was dangled before 
the Zionists. It is not likely that the Rothschilds would see them- 
selves ousted from their familiar headship in authority and well- 
doing. Nor would the millions left by Baron Hirsch be altogether 
withheld. And the Sultan’s present refusal is equally unimportant 
because a national policy is independent of transient moods and 
transient rulers. The only aspect that really matters is whether 
Israel’s face be or be not set steadily Zionward—for decades, and 
even for centuries. Much less turns on the Sultan’s mind than on 
Dr. Herzl’s. Will he lose patience? For leaders like Herzl are 
not born in every century.” 


Mr. Zangwill concludes : 


* Apart from its political working, Zionism forces upon the Jew 
a question the Jew hates to face. 

“Without a rallying center, geographical or spiritual; without 
a Synedrion; without any principle of unity or of political action ; 
without any common standpoint about the old Book; without the 
old cement of dictory laws and traditional ceremonies; without 
even ghetto walls built by his friend the enemy, it is impossible for 
Israel to persist further, except by a miracle—of stupidity. 

“It is a wretched thing for a people to be saved only by its per- 
secutors or its fools. Asa religion, Judaism has still magnificent 
possibilities, but the time has come when it must be denational- 
ized or renationalized.” 





The Religious Sects of Germany.—In Germany, the 
advocates of a union between state and church have long been ac- 
customed to point to the twelve dozen and more Protestant denomi- 
nations of the United States as a warning example of the endless 
divisions that result from a severance of the two. It appears, 
however, that in the matter of sects Germany is even worse off 
than is America. The official Statistik des Deutschen Reiches, 
No. 150, recently published, furnishes the following information : 


The returns of the recent census show that in Germany no fewer 
than 222 different kinds of religion are to be found. They are 
arranged in five large groups, namely, Protestant Christians; ad- 
herents of other confessions; Jews; adherents of other non-Chris- 
tian creeds; and members of no religious communion. In the first 
group there are no fewer than 49 different sects. In the group of 
Christians that do not belong to the two great communions of 
Protestantism and Roman Catholicism, there are 107 creeds repre- 
sented. There are 8 kinds of Baptists and Apostolic Christians ; 
29 sects that were imported from England; 9 kinds of Methodists 
and Quakers; 7 kinds of Free Religionists; and 25 “other” kinds 
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of Christians, making a total of 185 different Christian confessions 
in the Fatherland. Then there are the Jews; and, in addition to 
these, 14 other groups of believers in non-Christian creeds, inclu- 
ding Mohammedans, Buddhists, Brahmans, Fire Worshipers, Sun 
Worshipers, etc. In the 21 kinds of creeds included under the 
category, “adherents of other confessions,” there are some that 
can be called religions only by a stretch of charity, such as Atheism 
and Materialism, and these should properly be excluded. But 
even so, the dimensions of the list are sufficiently formidable, and 
Germans themselves are surprised to know that their country har- 
bors so many different kinds of religious belief.— 7vanslation made 


for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE BLATCHFORD-CHESTERTON CON- 
TROVERSY. 


y OBERT BLATCHFORD is the editor of the London 
Clarion, a Socialist weekly paper with a circulation of 50,000 
copies. G. K. Chesterton is a brilliant young English journalist, 
a staff writer on the London Daily News. Just at present the 
two are engaged in an animated literary controversy over the 
fundamentals of religion. 

The germs of the controversy were sown several months ago, 
when Mr. Blatchford began in 7he Clarion a series of articles on 
the Christian religion. They were suggested by a reading of 
Haeckel’s “ Riddle of the Universe,” and soon developed into a 
vigorous onslaught upon popular ideas of God, Immortality, the 
Bible, Free Will, etc. Mr. Blatchford has a large following 
among English workingmen, and his appearance in the réle of a 
latter-day Ingersoll has created some consternation in English 
religious circles. His aim, says a writer in 7he British Weekly, 
is “nothing less than the annihilation of the whole Christian sys- 
tem, and the wiping out of all its distinctive ideals and practises.” 
From 7he Clarion articles, which are at. present in process of 
publication and are soon to be issued in book form, we quote the 
following characteristic passages : 


“Science has not proved that there is no God; but science has 
made it, I think, impossible for any reasonable man to accept the 
account of God, and of God’s relations to man, given in any relig- 
ion of which I have ever heard.” 


“The Bible, it appears, is only the ‘word of God,’ in so far as it 
is the word of good and wise men. It is not, therefore, any more 
the ‘word of God’ than any other good and wise book written by 
men. It is no more a‘holy’ Bible, and no more an inspired book, 
than the ‘ Dialogues of Plato,’ or the Zend-Avesta, or the works of 
Marcus Aurelius, or John Ruskin, or Buddha, or Confucius.” 


“We are to believe that Christ rose from the dead because the 
gospels say so. When we ask why we are to accept the gospels 
as true, we are told because they are inspired by God. When we 
ask who says that .the gospels are inspired by God, we are told 
that the church says so. When we ask how the church knows, 
we are told that we must have faith. That is what I call a poison- 
ous principle. That is the poison which saps the judgment and 
perverts the human kindness of men.” 


“We have got rid of hell, we have got rid of the devil, we have 
got rid of the Christian championship of slavery, of witch-murder, 
of martyrdom, persecution, and torture; we have destroyed the 
claims for the infallibility of the Scriptures, and have taken the 
fetters of the church from the limbs of Science and Thought, and 
before long we shall have demolished the belief in miracles. This 
Christian religion has defended all these dogmas, and has done 
inhuman murder in defense of them; and has been wrong in every 
instance, and has been finally defeated in every instance.” 


“One would think, to read the Christian apologists, that before 
the advent of Christianity the world had neither virtue nor wis- 
dom. But the world is very old. Civilization is very old. The 
Christian religion is but a new thing. Is a mere episode in the 
history of human development, and is fast tottering to its grave.” 


“My contention is that avy religion which teaches that God in- 
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terferes in earthly affairs; that God can be moved by prayer; that 
Christ, or Buddha, or Mohammed, or any other prophet was divine ; 
that men who disobey the orders of a church will go to hell; that 
men who, after doing evil, believe in Christ will go to heaven; 
that Christ, or any other man or divinity, ever performed miracles ; 
that God ever dictated any Bible to any prophet; that mankind 
was cursed for any fall or sin; that Christ or any other Savior by 
his death removed that curse; that the dead shall arise, and their 
bodies be re-created; that the good shall be happy, and the bad 
miserable—avy religion teaching any of these things is a delusion.” 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton has entered the lists in behalf of Chris- 
tianity, and is meeting Mr. Blatchford’s arguments in Zhe Daily 
News, The Commonwealth (a Christian Socialist journal), and 


The Clarion itself. Inan article in 7he Commonwealth he writes: 


“Christianity has in any such controversy as this one vast, un- 
questionable, and incurable weakness. It really exists. It is not 
a question, as with ideal secular republics and _ rationalistic 
schemes of state, of what men would do; it is a question of what 
men have done; of what wicked men, foolish men, ordinary men, 
did do, in working it out. There has been a Christian church, 
distorted and abused like the French Revolution or the British 
Constitution. There has never been 
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many paradoxes. She knows the path you are on, and has seen 
many on it; she knows that on it are delightful hypotheses and 
luxurious negations, and that that way madness lies. She knows 
that as soon as you want any conceivable human reality, if it be 
only to say ‘Thank you’ for the mustard, you will be forced to 
return to her and her hypotheses, where she sits, guarding through 
the ages the secret of an eternal sanity.” 


Mr. Blatchford’s anti-Christian crusade has evoked scores of 
sermons, pamphlets, and “ replies.” 7he British Weekly is running 
a series of articles in rebuttal of his conclusions; and a committee 
of prominent Anglican clergymen has been formed to consider 
plans for counteracting his influence. It is proposed to arrange 
lectures indoors and outdoors, followed by discussion; to issue 
cheap literature bearing on the questions in controversy ; and to 
encourage the study of Christian apologetics by young pecpie. 


A MODERN TOWER OF BABEL. 


HAT is described as“ one of the most remarkable buildings 
erected since the confusion of tongues stopped the progress 

of the Tower of Babel” exists to-day on a table-land surmounting 
Chatham Hill,near London. “ Huge 








a totally Agnostic civilization. At 
least there have been two civiliza- 
tions that might be said to represent 
something resembling Agnosticism. 
The later Roman Empire was largely 
Agnostic, and the Chinese Empire 
is largely Agnostic. The modern 
Agnostic, however, shows no dispo- 
sition to boast of these triumphs.” 


“If Mr. Blatchford has any linger- 
ing notion that throwing the practise 
of Christianity in our teeth has an 
effect on us,” continues Mr. Chester- 
ton, “let me inform him, once and 
for all, that Christianity has commit- 
ted crimes so monstrous that the sun 
might sicken at them in heaven, and 
that she will very likely commit 
them again.” We quote further: 





“She has burnt men alive, just 














and gaunt, and dwarfing into insig- 
nificance the very few buildings 
near,” it stands in a lonely position 
in the center of a most unpictur- 
esque landscape, “a colossal monu- 
ment to human credulity.” The 
words quoted are taken from an 
article by E. J. Dark in 7he Strand 
Magazine (September). To the 
same source we are indebted for the 
following account of this unique 
structure : 





“It is an enormous pile of bricks 
and steel, and was once the scene of 
remarkable activity, work - people 
swarming over it like ants when it 
was in course of erection; but now 
it is desolate and empty and stands 
an idle framework, given over to 
the birds of the air, and useful only 








as the enlightened American democ- 
racy burns men alive. She has de- 
fended murder for a theory, just  paBeL. 

as the enlightened Russian Nihilists 

defend murder fora theory. She has organized corruption like the 
British Parliament, and massacre like the French republic. But 
when we are entirely conscious that the relative spotlessness of 
Agnosticism is due to it never having been a political fact at all, 


and the defilement of Christianity due to its having ‘run’ the 


whole Western world, do not let Mr. Blatchford remind us too 
often or too elaborately of the horrors, the delusions, and the sins 
of historic Christendom. It makes us vain.” 


Invading the pages of Zhe Clarion, Mr. Chesterton says: 


“The strength of Christianity is a very dark and strange thing; 
it has nothing to do with the controversial ingenuity either of its 
supporters or its opponents. Often it has happened that clever 
men have been on its sidé: often it has happened (oftener, | 
think) that clever men have been on the other side. Its strength 
lies not in the fact that it is eloquent or successful, or well repre- 
sented ; it lies in the incidental fact that it is indispensable. By 
indispensable I mean this. It is, to all mortal appearance, impos- 
sible for men to attack Christianity without eventually ending up 
in positions that no sane masses of men have ever held, in positions 
which would horrify a decent pagan or an unbaptized savage. 
Schopenhauer ends by saying that life itself is a delusion. 
Nietzsche ends by saying that charity itself is adelusion. You 
end by saying that human goodness and badness are delusions. 
Christianity does not answer: a few of her apologists answer, and 
generally badly. But she is silent, for she is old, and has seen so 


THE JEZREEL TEMPLE AT CHATHAM, WHICH WAS INTENDED, Lag. } . 7 
WHEN FINISHED, FOR THE SAME PURPOSE AS THE TOWER or — POlnting the way not to go. 


as a guide to religious enthusiasts 


“Tts history in certain particulars 
strangely resembles that of the Bib- 
lical Tower of Babel. It was built as a refuge for a certain 
number of chosen spirits, who within its walls, safeguarded by cer- 
tain signs and symbols, were to await the last trump without fear, 
believing that they would be safe while all the nations of the 
world would perish. For a time its erection proceeded with re- 
markable activity. Thousands of workmen, urged on by religious 
zeal, made the huge fabric grow like a summer plant, but long ere 
it reached anything like completion the hand of death seized the 
moving spirit and paralzyed the work, and, in the words of Milton 
referring to its prototype, ‘Thus was the building left ridiculous.’ 
For over twenty years it has remained unroofed and unfinished, a 
mighty building, a landmark for miles around, but a disfigurement 
and a blot even on Chatham's unattractive scenery. 

“It is known locally as Jezreel’s Tower, or the Jezree! Temple, 
and has given its name to the district to which it is an eyesore. It 
is about one hundred and forty feet square and is over one hundred 
feet high, with a square tower at each corner. It is bigger than it 
looks, but stands so lonely that it is difficult to judge of its vast 
bulk by objects near at hand. It was originally intended to carry 
it to an enormous height, making the gigantic sky-scrapers of 
America look puny by comparison; but the War Office, which 
controls things around Chatham, stepped in and put a limit to its 
height, as it would, if carried much higher, have come into the line 
of fire of one of the forts. As it was, itnever reached anything 
like this limit, but, even as it is, it is a huge structure. 

“Something like forty thousand pounds has been spent in its 
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erection, partly the contributions of thousands of believers, and 
partly the out-of-pocket payments of the builder. The founder of 
the Jezreelites, whose headquarters it was to be, was one John 
White. This man, said to have been an ignorant soldier, was one 
of the numerous claimants to divinity—false Messiahs who 
throughout all ages, and particularly in the present age of enlight- 
enment, have reaped rich harvests from credulous multitudes by 
setting up some theory of the Second Advent. White seems to 
have been as successful as the rest in extracting money from his 
followers; for altho the building was seized for the debt to the 
builder, vast sums had been subscribed toward it.” 





THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO 
POLITICS. 


HE Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, of Columbus, O., was 
recently asked to outline his idea of the function of the 
church in its relation to politics. In view of the fact that he him- 
self went into practical politics not long ago, and served his home 
city in a legislative capacity, his words have more than ordinary 


weight. The conclusion 








at which he now arrives 
is that it is wisest for 
the church in all its activ- 
ities to “keep itself free 
from entanglement with 
but, 
church 


? 


practical politics”; 
“the 


whose membership, in- 


he says, 


cluding its minister, is 
not actively at work in 
securing good govern- 





ment in the community 
in which it stands has neg- 
lected a great part of its 
duty.” He says further, 
in Zhe Christian En- 
deavor World (Boston): 





“The first and most 
obvious reason why the 
church should not engage 
in practical politics is that 
practical politics is at 

















WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., LL.D. 


He was formerly a member of the City 
Council of Columbus, O., but now thinks 
that the church should “keep itself free present under the control 
from entanglement with practical poli- of parties; and the kind 


tics.” of strife and _ conflict 
which is thus involved 
would be fatal to the peace of the church engaging in it 
and destructive of its spiritual life. If both parties were 
represented in the church, the church could not favor the poli- 
cies or the candidates of one party without opposing the other; 
and the struggle of the partizans to control the action of the church 
would not tend toedification. Thealternative would be that every 
church should be a party organization, including in its membership 
only the adherents of one political party, and then we might look 
for a lively scrimmage between churches of opposite politics, 
which would be equally scandalous. It is clear that so long as 
our political affairs are in the hands of opposing parties Christian 
churches can not become actively interested in them.” 


Nor does it seem wise to Dr. Gladden that Christian ministers 
should discuss in the pulpit questions of party politics. He writes 


on this point: 


“It is of course conceivable that great moral issues may arise 
in which one party will stand for righteousness and the other for 
iniquity. It came pretty near to that in the year just preceding 
the Civil War; and there were a good many churches in those 
days which stood solidly together in support of the principles and 
the candidates of one party and against those of the other, while 
there were many pulpits from which emphatic teaching was heard 
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which seemed to have a very direct bearing on politics. We heard 
in those days a great deal of angry talk about political churches 
and political parsons. It is unfortunate when a clear issue of 
fundamental morality is raised between political parties, for in 
such cases the churches and their ministers are bound to take 
sides. 

“Such cases are, however, exceptional. It does not often occur 
that the one party represents virtue and the other vice; and the 
economic and financial questions which divide them are questions 
with two sides, on which men have a right to differ.. The church 
has no call to take part in the settlement of such questions; and, 
if it consults its own peace and prosperity, it will let them severely 
alone.” 


What, then, it may be asked, is the proper work of the church? 
Has it no function to fulfil in the improvement of law and the 
administration of political affairs? To these questions Dr. Glad- 


den answers: 


“Its business is to apply the law of Christ to all the concerns of 
life, and to reveal the spirit of Christ in the lives of its members. 
Its high calling is to fit men and women for self-government. to fill 
their minds so full of the wisdom that is in Christ and their hearts 
so full of his love that good government shall be the spontaneous 
and inevitable expression of their lives. 

“This means that the teaching of the church with respect to 
social and political principles shall be clear and authoritative. It 
means that the pulpit shall show men what the law of Christ 
means and how it works in existing human relations; that it shall 
take the great ideals of brotherhood and service and hold them 
close to the life of every day, so that men may see what it means 
to be Christians now, in this twentieth century, and in all the 
business of this complex civilization. Ret er 

“Here the duty of the church ends. These Christian citizens, 
thus instructed and inspired, must unite in other organizations to 
give effect to the truth which has taken possession of their lives. 
It is not for the church, in its meetings or by its official action, to 
seek to make nominations, or, to elect officers, or to frame legisla- 
tion; the working out of these principles must be left to other 
agencies. Either through the parties to which they belong or 
through independent organizations these Christian citizens must 
exercise their political functions.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE REV. DR. CHARLES H. COLTON, Chancellor of the New York Dio- 
cese (Roman Catholic), has been consecrated Bishop of Buffalo, 


FULLY 20,000 people are at Ocean Grove, N. J., this summer, many living 
in tents because of a dearth of cottages. Revival-meetings are held daily, 
and a number of Methodist bishops are in attendance. 


“WE sometimes smile at the Buddhist or Moslem or Babist missions sent 
from India or Persia to the United States,” says 7he /ndependent, “but 
much more serious is a mission to be sent from Japan to this country, for 
Hawaii is now American. The Japanese Christians are now establishing 
at Tokyoa training-school for Christian workers among the Japanese in 
Hawaii, and propose to keep sixty such missionaries employed there. The 
Japanese immigration companies are large subscribers to the expense,” 


Miss SARAH F, GARDINER, who died in the Catskills a few days ago, 
labored asa missionary in India for twenty-four years, She headed the 
movement against infant marriages, and succeeded, after carrying the 
protest to the English Government, in having the lawful marriage age 
raised totwelve years. She started a school for native women, and was 
for some time the superintendent of Dr. Hoyt’s great memorial hos- 
pital for the women of India. Almost all of the books now in circulation 
in India which deal with Christianity and are printed in the native tongues 
are the result of Miss Gardiner’s efforts. She translated Stalker's “Life 
of Christ” and Simpson's “The Fact of Christ,” which she had published 
and sold throughout India at the smallest possible price. 


THE Bishop of;Gloucester, speaking in England recently, declared his 
belief that the Revised Version of the Bible represents “the greatest spiri- 
tual movement that has taken place since the Reformation.” “These are 
words,” says 7he Churchman, “of sober fact... Whether we look at the 
movement in its earliest beginnings, or a little later, when the secretary of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel urges scholars to undertake 
the revision, or read what Archbishop Trench has to say of the need of 
revision, or follow Lightfoot in his illuminating volume on ‘A Fresh 
Revision of the New Testament,’ or trace the great spiritual and social 
movements that necessarily flow from the reverent and critical study of 
the Bible, everywhere it is manifest that a spiritual force is at work, con 
structive in principle and irresistible in its progress.” 








FOREIGN TOPICS. 


THE SULTAN AND HIS GOVERNMENT. 
‘| URKEY faces a crisis which has evoked columns of com- 

ment abroad, the incidents upon which attention fastens 
itself being the violent deaths of consular representatives within 
the disturbed area of the Sultan’s empire. Notwithstanding the 
length to which matters have been allowed to go, Russia will insist 
on the maintenance of the Sublime Porte in its present state of 
sovereignty, says the /ndépendance Belge (Brussels). “ Russia,” 
we read, “ wishes the maintenance of the present status in the Bal- 
kans. Her utterance to this effect is sincere, for otherwise the 
murder of her two consuls would have afforded her an excellent 
A writer in Zhe Fort- 
nightly Review (London) recently summed up Russia’s attitude 


excuse for drastic action against Turkey.” 


toward the Sultan and his Government as follows: 

“ Russia, who has always been the disturbing agent in Turkish 
affairs, is now, on the contrary, most carefully occupied in pouring 
oil on the troubled waters of the Eastern Mediterranean. It is not 
only because she has more urgent and arduous business to attend 
to in anterior Asia and the Far East. It is also and especially be- 
cause she can attain her object in regard to Turkey better and 
cheaper by supporting the present Sultan than by contributing to 
his downfall. The prolonged presence of this preposterous sov- 
ereign on the throne of Osman is the greatest guarantee of the 
thorough weakening and disorganization of the Turkish race on 
which rests the whole fabric of the Ottoman Empire. It is scarcely 
likely that time will create greater European obstacles to Russian 
plans in the East than those which exist to-day. But Abdul- 
Hamid surviving long enough, time will certainly destroy that 
local element of resistance to the onward march of the Muscovite 
which is represented by the Turks themselves, and which is still a 
by no means negligible quantity. To that extent Russia gains by 
the preservation of the present equilibrium in Turkey. 

“Thus, the character of Abdul-Hamid offers the explanation of 
the remarkable change which has taken place in Russian tactics at 
Constantinople. So long as there was any chance of the reform— 
that is to say, the consolidation—of the Ottoman Empire through 
the action of the throne, the attitude of the Czar’s Government 
toward the Turkish authorities was one of deadly hostility, no 
effort being spared by Russian diplomacy to cause them embar- 
rassment. ‘Turkey making dangerous progress all the same, Rus- 
sia had recourse to the heroic means of war to set her back. On 
resuming relations with her defeated neighbor, to her surprise and 
delight she discovered that, in the new Sultan, Abdul-Hamid, she 
had a collaborator of the highest value in the task of ruining what 
remained of the Ottoman power. Henceforth, reversing at a 
stroke her former policy of favoring the independence of the Chris- 
tian races of Turkey, Russia devoted all her energy to the protec- 
tion of Abdul-Hamid and his Government, not only against his 
subjects, but also against Europe. She it was who encouraged 
and helped the Sultan to drown in an ocean of blood Armenian 
aspirations for liberty, shielding him afterward from European in- 
dignation. She it is who, even dropping all pretense at solicitude 
for her Turkish coreligionists, is openly strengthening Abdul- 
Hamid in his resolution not to grant reforms to the inhabitants of 
Macedonia. The fact is that patronizing the Christian cause in 
Turkey has proved a double-edged tool, as is shown by the con- 
duct toward her of Rumania, and even at one time congeneric 
Bulgaria. Having found a more trustworthy weapon, she has 
shelved the old one. 

“To sum up, Russia is to-day wholly opposed to any action 
which may diminish the authority of Abdul-Hamid.” 


The Sultan's relations with the Powers have also been consid- 
ered in some detail by 7he Quarterly Review (London), which 
puts various interrogations, thus: 


“Why, it may be asked, does such a government go on living? 
Why has not the weakness born of its own vices cleared it long 
ago out of the way? Why is the natural order of things suspended, 
that natural order under which bad governments perish because 
their subjects hate them, and because they are unable to defend 
themselves? There have been many bad governments, especially 
in the East, and they have nearly all either vanished or been trans- 
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formed by the infusion of some new reinvigorating force. Bad 
governments usually come to their end in one of two ways: either 
by domestic insurrection, which perhaps brings a new dynasty to 
the throne, or substitutes a republic for a tyranny; or else by for- 
eign conquest, some stronger Power subjugating the nation as well 
as expunging or mediatizing the royal house. These causes have 
already acted largely on the Turkish Empire, at least in Europe, 
and it is by their combined operation that the Turks have lost the 
bulk of their European dominions. The Greeks, the Servians, the 
Herzegovinians, and the Bulgarians successively rebelled ; and in 
all these cases one or more European Powers stepped in and either 
established the rebels as a new state or annexed the territory which 
they inhabited. The Sultan has now nothing left in Europe (if we 
except a small territory north of the Propontis) save Albania, 
which is virtually independent, because he exerts no authority 
over its fierce mountaineers, and Macedonia, which is seething 
with insurrection, and kept in some sort of order only by the inces- 
sant pressure of Austria upon the Servians and of Russia upon the 
Bulgarians, both Powers wishing to stave off for the present the 
conflict of these two races and the inevitably concomitant struggle 
between their own rival interests. In Europe, it should be noted, 
the situation displayed two features which are absent in Asia. 
In Europe there were regions, such as Greece and Bulgaria, where 
the Christians were in a large majority. There were also power- 
ful neighbors, Austria and Russia conterminous on land, England 
and France not far off by sea. But in the Asiatic provinces the 
Mussulmans nearly everywhere outnumber the Christians; and in 
Asia the Turks have only one powerful neighbor, Russia.” 


If the present disorders are ever to cease, it is apparently from 
without that deliverance must come—that is to say, from some one 
or more of the five European Powers which retain an interest in 
that part of the world, our authority declares : 


“The position and policy of these five have notably altered of 
late years. In the days of the Crimean War England and France, 
tho they had often thwarted one another, stood together against 
Russia. Now England and France are again divided and show 
much less active interest. France has placed herself on the side 
of Russia. England has practically withdrawn from the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention of 1878, tho not from the occupation of Cy- 
prus; and the language of her statesmen indicates an abandonment 
of the old policy. Her Eastern interests lie now in Egypt. It is 
pretty well understood that she would not go to war in order to 
keep Constantinople from falling into Russia’s hands; nor is it 
likely, tho Mr. Lynch [steamship magnate] and Lord Percy might 
regret the fact, that she would take such a step even to prevent 
Russia from advancing across the Armenian plateau to the edge 
of the Mesopotamian plain. 

“But while France and England have to some extent fallen into 
the background, a new force has pressed to the front. Germany 
began about ten years ago to exert her influence in Constantinople 
to secure trade advantages and concessions for her subjects; and, 
through the increasing numbers of Germans who were concerned in 
enterprises in Turkey, she became a prominent factor there, and 
thought it worth her while to pose as the friend and protector of the 
Sultan. The important line of railway from the Bosporus to Konieh 
belongs toa German company; and a few months ago the long- 
sought concession was granted to this company to extend the rail- 
way from Konieh to Bagdad, across Cilicia and Northern Syria, 
and down the valley of the Euphrates. This grant, being taken 
to imply the recognition of southwestern Asia Minor as falling 
within a sort of ‘German sphere of influence,’ roused Russia, 
which pressed for and obtained a declaration that in the making 
of railways in northern and eastern Asia Minor her interests and 
wishes should be regarded. This partition, and the leaving out of 
Englishmen from similar concessions, are significant, and have 
been deemed presageful of the future.” 


It is useless to speculate regarding what is about to happen to 
the Sultan and his empire until we have found out precisely what 
Russia means to do, declares the Hamburger Nachrichten : 


“For there can be no doubt that the entire problem of Turkey is 
conditioned and adjusted by Russia. From the diplomatic com- 
munications which have been exchanged it would appear that no 
precise conclusions are to be drawn as regards the purposes of 
Russia. As is well known, Russian policy works out slowly. . . - 


Russia is more than ever determined to strengthen her influence 
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with the Sultan. This is essential to the attainment of her ends. 
No diplomatist of recent times has stated this end with more clear- 
ness than the immortal Bismarck. He deemed it a foregone con- 
clusion that Russia—when she had made good her position by 
land and sea—would offer the Sultan some guarantee in the shape 
of a treaty relative to his position in Constantinople and in the 
territories remaining to him, provided he placed in her hands the 
key to the Black Sea. The possibility of acceptance of some 
such proposition by the Sultan did not seem out of the question to 
Bismarck. Should the Sultan decide to reject the proposition of 
Russia, the latter, by means of her daily strengthening Black Sea 
squadron, would forcibly assume the post of lord of the Bosporus, 
and then wait to see if any Power ventures to dispute the position 
gained. Bismarck declared that Germany should not aid Great 
Britain or Austria if those Powers made up their minds to force 
Russia to yield her prize. According to him, it would be to the 
interest of Germany to have Russia supreme in this region of dis- 
turbance.”— 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 





CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 


OW that the new Pope has fairly assumed the responsibili- 
ties of his mission, the progress of the movement toward 
separation of church and state in France begins once more to 
attract the attention of the European press. There is reason to 
believe that the struggle against the religious orders, too, will en- 
ter an even more acute phase than ever, unless, indeed, newspaper 
comment abroad is out of touch with the situation. The Premier, 
M. Combes, recently made a speech at Marseilles in which he 
declared that there will be no compromise with the clerical ele- 
ment. “He warned the combination of republican parties,” notes 
the Frankfurter Zeitung, “ to preserve the unity so essential if the 
next great task before the French people is to be carried out— 
namely, the completion of school reforms and the separation of 
church and state. The enthusiastic applause which greeted the 
declarations of the Premier—applause proceeding from all genuine 
republicans—must convince the opposition that their hope fora 
speedy fall of the Combes ministry will not be realized.” The 
same German daily says further: 


“The task of the republic is twofold. It has a positive anda 
negative side. That the republic should resist the encroachments 
of clericalism ; that it should destroy the privileges of the church, 
enfo’ce the equal rights of all, and vindicate the sovereignty of the 
state—this work is of a negative kind wholly. The positive task 
of the republic is the intellectual uplift of the people in order that 
they may participate with enjoyment in the gifts of culture. The 
French democracy, which now has a majority in both houses of 
the national legislature, is persuaded that this last mission is the 
true one of the republic, which is not simply a legal and policing 
state, but also a civilizing state. The French democracy has 
learned from long and bitter struggles that it is vain to bestow po- 
litical freedom upon the people if they are not at the same time 
made mentally free, and if they are not put in a position to grasp 
the whole significance of freedom. It is the same experience 
which our great thinker, Ludwig Feuerbach, stated in these words: 
‘I would not give a snap of my finger for political freedom if I had 
to be the slave of religious prejudice and prepossessions. True 
freedom exists only when man is religiously free.’ More than 
once have the French, to speak only of them, possessed the most 
free of constitutions, without being able to retain them. They 
were not brought up to complete freedom, for their thoughts and 
sentiments were dominated by a power opposed to freedom. As 
long as the citizens are not mentally free, the security of political 
freedom is not assured. Proof of this is found in the pages of his- 
tory. When the foe of freedom gained the upper hand among the 
people, freedom became meaningless. The republic was destroyed 
by a dictator or an emperor. 

“In the program of French democracy, formulated by Gambetta 
at Belleville in 1869, is advocated not only the formal separation 
of the school system from the church, but also the elevation of the 
school system to a comprehensive, national, and purely secular 
course of education. As soonas the third republic felt the ground 
firm beneath its feet, it proceeded to a reform of the school system 
by making education compulsory and by insisting upon the secular 
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and independent character of popular education. But the achieve- 
ment of these ends met with obstacles, because clericalism was 
still too powerful and could hinder development. Now that the 
republic has withstood clericalism, it again calls school reform to 
mind. It resists clerical education first by means of the law 
against the religious orders and then by means of additional stat- 
utes. M. Combes understands that it is absolutely necessary to 
accomplish the complete secularization of the people’s schools- 
‘The education of our children,’ he declared to a gathering of 
teachers, ‘must be taken entirely out of the hands of the religious 
orders. Ina short time and with a little more effort the school 
systems of religious orders must be uprooted. The heirs of that 
educational system will be the teacher who is paid by the state. 
The lay teachers applauded. 

“Then M. Combes aroused new enthusiasm. It is well known 
that he declared last spring in the course of a speech in the cham- 
ber: ‘There can be no substitute for the moral instruction of the 
religious orders.’ This caused wonder among his radical sup- 
porters. But on this occasion M. Combes went into the matter at 
length. ‘The supporters of denominational schools,’ he declared, 
‘vilify the state schools and pronounce them incapable of inculca- 
ting moral ideas. Let them take a look at our school course from 
which they may convince themselves that our schools do not 
neglect moral instruction. Let them also contemplate the lives in 
private and in public of the immense majority of the teachers in 
our state schools. That will show them that their complaints are 
unfounded. The motive of the complaint is evident. It is feared 
that the state schools will gradually win the approval of families 
because of the high character of the education: they impart, be- 
cause of their moral tone, and because of the principles upon which 
they are established—principles which, in spite of many obstacles 
and ordeals, have yet contributed to the emancipation of the human 
intellect. From that emancipation has arisen a light. It is a light 
clearing up the obscurity of those ages in which the mind of man 
lay vacant. Man is asked to believe that this vacancy was a pe- 
riod of repose and peace. But the republic entrusts to its teachers 
the task of carrying this light from the summits down to the low- 
est depths of popular ignorance. Thanks to their devotion, this 
light will dissipate those distinctions which certain men would 
maintain between the several classes of society, this light will out- 
line to the lowest the path to the highest and best.’ M. Combes 
said further that the teachers in the state schools had served the 
republic well and faithfully in good as in evil times.” 


Such, in outline, is the situation, according to an anticlerical 
German daily. The clerical French papers agree that the pros- 
pect is not unfavorable to Premier Combes as far as regards the 
maintenance of his majority in the chamber. “ France and the 
world will soon witness a monopoly of stupidity, flourishing and 
energetic,” declares the Univers (Paris). The Libre Parole (Paris) 
thinks the French Premier means to hand the educational system 
of his country “over to the Apaches.” The Verité Francaise 
(Paris) speaks of the “ orgy ” of Combes anticlericalism, maintained 
by “the dregs of the city and the scum of the republican party.” 
Nor are the clerical organs outside Paris less decisive. “ Organ- 
ized anarchy” will rule France, thinks the Mouvelliste (Lyons). 
The question suggesting itself to the /igarvo (Paris) is: “ What 
will the new Pope do?” and it does not see precisely what he can 
do. Neither does the London Mews, the great organ of the non- 
conformist conscience in England, which nevertheless ventures to 


remark : 


“ The secularization of the French schools is the most important 
of the problems which Pius X. will have to face. From France 
the Vatican derjves the greater portion of its none too abundant 
revenue. If the republic proceeds to disestablish the church 
within her borders, it will be necessary for the faithful to supply 
salaries to bishops and priests instead of paying Peter’s pence to 
Rome. The Pope has thus to decide how far it will conduce to 
the welfare of the church for him to defend the associations in the 
terms he is said to have used as cardinal. Even from the point of 
view of the Roman Catholic Church, there is something to be said 
for a policy of defending the secular clergy from the usurped influ- 
flence of the orders. The presence of vast organizations like the 
Jesuits or the Dominicans within the church, distinct from the 
regular parochial clergy, and sometimes opposed to it, has proved 
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exceedingly inconvenient, to say the least, to the Holy See more 
than once. France does not stand alone in the desire to curb the 
power of these associations. Their tendency to accumulate wealth 
led to fierce reprisals in our own country, in Spain, and in Austria. 
At this moment both Spanish parties in the Cortes are confessedly 
powerless before the clergy, who own so much of their unfortunate 
land, and the machinery of government is paralyzed in conse- 
quence. It may be found that the peace of Europe, and certainly 
the stability of her governments, depends upon the success With 
which the new Pontiff reconciles his spiritual claims with the 
axioms of political liberty.”— 7yvanslations made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 


TREASON TO THE CHINESE DYNASTY. 
N ATIVE newspapers have attained throughout China a circu- 
4 lation and an influence that fill the dynasty at Peking with 
alarm. The more outspoken organs attribute much of the em- 
pire’s misfortune to the fact that the Empress-Dowager has fallen 
under the control of Russia. Russia, according to these authori- 
ties, pursuing her traditional policy of coming down to warm water 


through Asia, absorbed China north of the great wall, thanks toa 
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The party in possession is comfortably established. 

—fJugend (Munich). 
compact agreed to by the late Li Hung Chang, who in his sim- 
plicity imagined that the Czardom would be content to leave the 
Peking dynasty in peaceable possession of the immense region 
south of the wall. But Li Hung Chang has passed away and Rus- 
sia is daily securing a firmer hold on the forbidden side of the 
wonderful wall. Such are the fruits of the Empress-Dowager’s 
policy, the immense wealth of that aged royalty figuring conspicu- 
ously in the category. Our ability to infer all this from the native 
press is the result of the enterprise of Zhe Celestial Empire, a 
British paper published at Shanghai, which regularly publishes 
translations from the leading vernacular organs. 

Editorial comment of the sort thus outlined inspired the elderly 
object of it with decided views on the subject of yellow journals. 
One of these, the Sw-Pao (Shanghai), long conspicuous for its 
anti-dynastic tendencies, was singled out by the Empress-Dowager 
for treatment on the principle which makes it legal in China to 
pour: hot oil over obnoxious native editors. Six writers were 
arrested on a charge of high treason, the exhibits in the case in- 
cluding widely circulated pamphlets that called attention to an 
ancient law prescribing death for the head of the dynasty in case 
he alienated the national territory. The thread of the story is 


taken up in the following comment from the Paris Zemps : 


“It must not be overlooked that at the time of the arrest of the 
six journalists the local Chinese official hastened to propose to the 
consuls-general of Great Britain, the United States, and Japan, 
that the accused be tried in the mixed court [of European and 
American judges], and in the event of their guilt being established 
it was further understood that they should serve out their sentences 
within the limits of the foreign district. This plan had the double 
advantage of respecting the principle of local and territorial juris- 
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diction and of assuring not only to the accused, but to the civil- 
ized governments responsible for their arrest, a humane and legal 
conduct of the case. The consular body [in Shanghai], therefore, 
promptly accepted the proposition of the local Chinese official, the 
tao-tai. Unfortunately the Viceroy of Nanking did not view the 
subject in the same light. He disavowed the action of his subor- 
dinate and easily induced the Board of Foreign Affairs at Peking, 
the Wai-wu-pu, to send one of its members on an errand of pro- 
test to every member of the diplomatic corps [in Peking], the ob- 
ject aimed at being the extradition of the accused and their con- 
signment to the Chinese executioner. 

“It was impossible, it seemed inadmissible to hand over to the 
Chinese authorities men who were mere accused persons, with the 
certainty, or rather for the purpose, of having them subsequently 
subjected to torture, the only method of obtaining evidence under- 
stood and practised by the judiciary of China. The accused 
journalists accordingly appeared before the mixed court. Upon 
the advice of counsel two of the six pleaded guilty, thus avowing 
themselves authors of the seditious pamphlets in which the Empe- 
ror was pronounced a tool, and was reminded that the penalty of 
death is imposed by ancient Chinese law for the crime of aliena- 
ting the national! territory, and in which, moreover, the overturning 
of the Manchu dynasty was preached on the ground that it wasa 
stranger in China. When the preliminary proceedings had come 
to an end, the government of the Son of Heaven returned to the 
charge and again demanded of the representatives of the Powers 
the surrender of the two Chinese subjects who have confessed in 
open court that they are guilty of crimes for which the penalty is 
death. Such is the question confronting the diplomatic corps. It 
is sufficiently embarrassing.” 


The attitude of Mr. Conger, United States Minister in Peking, 
at this stage of the proceedings has attracted attention in the 
European press, which interprets it as an acceptance of the view 
that the two men who had pleaded guilty ought to be surrendered 


to the Chinese Government. However, the British Government 


insisted that the two accused must not be given up. “ Our deci- 


sion, at all events, is taken,” observes the London 77mes, “and, 
with or without support, the nation will adhere to it.” The British 
organ comments further: 


“When the emissaries of the Dowager-Empress begged for the 
prisoners, they had not been tried at all, and it was known that 
some of them were probably innocent. The messenger of the 
blood-stained old despot, whose cheap attentions the ladies of the 
European legations are not ashamed to receive, made no secret 
that she wanted them not for trial, but for execution. The minis- 
ters accredited to her court must be presumed to know, what 
every European resident in China knows, that execution in such 
cases means prolonged and exquisite torture at the hands of the 
trained experts whom Her Majesty retains in her service, in order 
to extort confessions, which are followed by decapitation if life 
enough be left in the victims to make it worth while beheading 
them. The confessions could then be used as evidence by Chinese 
law against others, whose extradition might be demanded in turn, 
and in this wey a pleasing succession of further tortures and de- 
capitations might be indefinitely prolonged for the gratification of 
the imperial passions of cruelty and revenge. The fate of Shen 
Chien, the journalist who has just been beaten to death by the 
Empress’ special desire, is an example of her ideas of the fitting 
punishment of sedition. The ministers had another reason for 
refusing to accede to Her Majesty’s request. Only last year they 
had themselves formally agreed to the principle that no native resi- 
dent should be arrested and removed from the settlement without 
trial before the mixed court. In these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising to hear that they did not listen favorably to the pleadings 
of the representative sent to them by the Wai-wu-pu.” 


The modification of the situation when the demand of the Em- 
press-Dowager was narrowed to the cases of the two journalists 
who had pleaded guilty caused “ surprising ” changes of diplomatic 
opinion, thinks the London 77mes : 


“Tt isnot altogether astonishing that the ministers of countries 
in which the idea of even-handed justice between the subject and 
the Government is not understood should have been induced by the 
pedantic distinction between a formal and an informal demand to 
choke the promptings of fairness and of humanity, to which they 
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were tempted to yield in.a moment of weakness, and to reverse 
their own decision within a few weeks or days. They have a fel- 
low feeling for despotic governments which wish to sate their 
vengeance on the pestilent advocates of reform, and cynical per- 
sons may even imagine that states which avowedly are ‘not inter- 
ested’ in the murder of missionaries may hope to derive some 
advantage, directly or indirectly, for themselves, by seconding the 
cruelty as well as by furthering the corruption of the court of 
Peking. It is quite in keeping that the Russian Minister should 
declaim with exceptional vigor against giving shelter to rebels and 
seditious persons—tho it will be long before all the rebels in China 
deprive the Chinese Emperor of so much territory as his friendly 
neighbors in Manchuria. It is not unnatural that the representa- 
tive of the state which acted as policeman for Russia during the 
rebellion of Poland, and in which the crime of /¢se-majesté has at- 
tained its classic developments, should agree with his Russian col- 
league, or that the Minister of Belgium should obediently follow 
suit as usual. But we shall be astonished, indeed, if the people of 
France approve of the attitude assumed by M. Dubail [the French 
Minister in Peking], and still more if the people of the United 
States indorse even the qualified acceptation of that diplomatist’s 
attitude given by Mr. Conger.”—7ranslation made for THE LItT- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





WORLD-POLITICS OF SPAIN. 


>OR some little time past negotiations of a rather unintelligible 
nature have been proceeding between the governments of 
Paris and Madrid. Certain newspapers on the continent of Europe 
understand that the young King of Spain will before any great in- 
terval pay an official visit to the French capital. During this visit 
measures will be concerted for the entrance of Spain into the do- 
main of world politics in precisely the sense that the great Powers 
are involved in the complications of that distracting sphere of ac- 
tion. The /wparcial (Madrid) demands that the new Premier, 
Sefior Villaverde, enlighten the public regarding these mysterious 
rumors. It says that the secrets of diplomacy need not be handled 
indiscreetly, but at the same time the people of Spain are entitled 
to know whether the negotiations between Paris and Madrid re- 
late merely to the question of Morocco or whether “ they contem- 
plate a general program.” The /udépendance Belge (Brussels) 
suspects that the French Government desires great changes in the 
European policy of Spain, and that Paris is inspiring Madrid with 
new ambitions, adding : 


“From the Spanish point of view it is audacious to seek to im- 
pose upon Spain, in the present state of her affairs, a part which 
is altogether beyond her capacity. A nation allied with France 
ought to be in a position to maintain its pretensions, ought to be 
able ata critical moment to contribute effectively to the mainte- 
nance of the common policy. Spain is manifestly incapable of such 
a thing, for it is incontestable that she has sunk in recent years to 
the rank of secondary powers. She is trying to reorganize her 
army, to create a new naval arm, but this acquisition of new 
strength will be of a dubious kind, since it will surpass by a good 
deal the true capacities of the nation, and since, to attain it, the 
Spanish people will have to make enormous sacrifices that must 
still further compromise their financial situation. The military 
power of a nation ought to be in absolute proportion to thé inter- 
ests it has to defend. Spain’s rulers, on the contrary, seek, first of 
all, great military power, and only when that has been won will 
they attempt to develop the national resources. This is in har- 
mony with the policy of a time when only brute strength prevailed 
throughout the world, a policy which has led to the ruin and the 
decadence of so many peoples, which men of modern thought, 
anxious for the general prosperity, have abandoned entirely. Be- 
fore trying to become a great power once more Spain should work 
for her own economic recovery; she should aim at creating new 
sources of wealth. As for France, if she has an immediate inter- 
est in arriving at an understanding with Spain regarding the Mo- 
roccan question, she will, nevertheless, derive no advantage what- 
ever in tying her fortunes to those of a country incapable of wield- 
ing any influence at an opportune moment. France would have a 
Stone tied around her neck.” 


The people of Spain want no alliance with France, thinks the 
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Frankfurter Zeitung. “Anc if the Spanish people could give 
their view,” it adds, “ they would urge emphatically that no under- 
standing be reached with France regarding the question of Moroc- 
co.” The German daily says that Berlin is much concerned at the 
outlook for Spanish policy, chiefly because of the effect it might 
have upon the situation in North Africa. The foca (Madrid), a 
dynastic organ, asserts that “a good understanding exists between 
Spain and France, and this understanding may be the preliminary 
to a compact of wider scope. But just now there is no alliance 
whatever.” The French 
press reiterates that opin- 
ion. According to the 
Paris Zemps, which in 
such a matter conveys the 
views of the French For- 
eign Office, the real anx- 
iety of the Gallican re- 
public has to do with the 
internal situation of Spain 
and not with any world 
policy of Spain. “At 
present,” says the Zemps, 
“there is about and even 
within the Cortes at Ma- 
drid something of the at- 
mosphere pervading the 
States-General of Ver- 








sailles in 1789.” The 
London 7Zizmes indorses 
that opinion, adding that 
revolutionary ideas, fos- 
tered by the republican 














SENOR VILLAVERDE, 


The Spanish Prime Minister, who is mod- 
erating tne force of his country’s imperi- 
element,: are causing . alism. 


grave anxiety. This fact, 

we are assured, and not any ambitions regarding world policy, is 
the key to the situation. The London organ says further that the 
election of Pius X. to the chair of St. Peter has caused the Ma- 
drid Government “apprehensions now pretty generally expressed.” 
“Pius X. is notoriously an intimate friend of Don Carlos,” the 
pretender to the throne of Spain.—7vans/ations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


REVOLUTIONARY SITUATION IN RUSSIA. 


RAVE beyond all precedent, according to the London 7imes, 
is the present situation throughout the greater part of the 
Russian Empire. The great British organ publishes daily an im- 
mense mass ot detail on the subject, notwithstanding the obstacles 
which, it asserts, are placed in its way by the “ obscurantist tradi- 
tions of the Russian bureaucracy, which still cherishes toward pub- 
lic opinion that mingled terror and contempt shared by all con- 
tinental governments before the French Revolution.” But no 
amount of obstacles hindered the London newspaper in its collec- 
tion of facts in the case, upon which it thus comments: 


“In these days even the most rigorous censorship and the most 
drastic police methods can not wholly shroud from the outside 
world the incidents of a deep-seated social movement which is dis- 
turbing the internal economy of a great European state. Before 
the invention of railways and telegraphs, and the organization of 
finance and commerce upon international lines, it might have been 
possible to accomplish what the Russian officials are now vainly 
attempting to do, and to hush up for a season the proofs that the. 
country is suffering from the most formidable labor crisis in her 
history, and that the efforts of the Government to cope with it have 
hitherto been marked failures. Now the news leaks out daily 
through a hundred channels, and the only result of the desperate 
attempts which are made to repress it is to demonstrate the im- 
portance of the bureaucracy and all their spies and policemen to 
stifle what thousands are eager to repeat. If the news is inaccu- 
rate or exaggerated in some particulars, the Russian Government 








have only themselves to thank. Information which is treated as 
contraband is not likely to be biased in favor of the authorities.” 


All the manufacturing districts of southern Russia, we read 
further, are seething with active discontent. Labor and agrarian 
risings are assuming sanguinary aspects: 


“The murderous assault made on Prince Urussoff by the peas- 
ants of his estate, in the province of Tchernigoff, has its parallel 
in the similar crime perpetrated on the persons of Prince Gagarin, 
his wife, and their guest, Prince Sherbatoff, in the province of 
Riazan, hundreds of miles farther north. The governor of the 
province of Ufa has been murdered under the shadow of the 
Urals; and the prisons of St. Petersburg are filled with political 
prisoners, who largely belong to that most dangerous of all classes, 
the intellectual proletariat. The very forces of the state are not 
themselves untainted. There were military trials at Moscow not 
many weeks since for revolutionary agitation in the army, and it is 
even alleged that several members of the crew of the imperial 
yacht, including some non-commissioned officers, are at present in 
detention in the capital for being in possession of forbidden litera- 
ture on board the S/andart [the Czar’s yacht] herself.” 


Having recited the details of strikes on a large scale in the manu- 
facturing centers, details which comprise street riots, the firing 
upon mobs by troops, and the loss of over a hundred lives at one 
town in a single day, not to mention conflicts of equal fatality 
elsewhere, the London 77mes proceeds : 


“The Government appear to have been attempting to practise a 
double policy toward the labor movement, which now for the first 
time is growing conscious of its strength. On the one hand M. 
Witte seems to have attempted more.than two years ago to solve 
the problem by discovering the real wants and wishes of the arti- 
sans and factory hands. As the result of a conference instituted 
on his suggestion, the men obtained the right to elect spokesmen 
who might confer with the manufacturers and the government in- 
spectors. But the new scheme has not been fairly applied, while a 
childish attempt has been made by the reactionaries to convince 
the workingmen that their best friends are the bureaucrats and 
their worst enemies the enlightened middle classes. In several 
cases the men have elected their representatives, only to see them 
subjected to summary arrest, while any combined action by the 
men employed in different factories is severely punished. On the 
other hand, the secret police of St. Petersburg have been endeav- 
oring to educate the workmen in loyalty to the existing institutions 
of the country, by telling them that the French Revolution led 
merely to the triumph of the dourgeots, bought by the blood of the 
proletariate, and that the Government are eager to meet them half- 
way. Naturally these devices have not produced much effect, but 


*4t . ‘ 
neither, so far, have the repressive measures of M. de Plehve. 


The problem remains unsolved, and perhaps insoluble, and the 
fact may not be without its influence on the foreign policy of the 
empire, both in the Balkans and elsewhere. In the face of such 
enigmas foreign adventures have been undertaken before now as a 
diversion, but history shows that the remedy has often merely 
aggravated the disorder.” 


A GERMAN PROTEST AGAINST PEACE. 


é Be the peace which Germany now enjoys the term “/fau/” is 

applied by that aggressive organ the Deutsche Wacht (Dres- 
Faul is a word for which it is not easy to find an exact 
English equivalent, altho the dictionary renders it “ rotten, cor- 
rupt, putrid,” and further, in the figurative sense, “lazy, idle, 
slothful.”. The German organ protests vehemently against this 
kind of peace, the only peace, it assures the world, now enjoyed 
by the empire which owes so much to the genius of Bismarck. It 
is driven by a contemplation of things as they are to wonder if the 
occupation of Germany is gone—gone in the sense of Othello’s 
dismal farewell to the neighing steed and the shrill trump, the 
spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, the royal banner, and all 
quality, pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war. 
textually : 


den). 





To quote 


“No inglorious (/au/) peace! And inglorious to the core has 
become that peace which, armored in steel and bristling with 
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weapons, now lies upon our portion of the globe and beneath the 
weight of which we Germans have had to endure somuch. The 
eternal repetition of peace twaddle has unmanned our ears; love of 
peace, emphasize 1 on all occasions, has inspired in our enemies 
an impression that we are weak and has already robbed some part 
of our nation of its confidence in our strength. The campaign in 
China wasa flaming forth of the old warlike fire, but the blaze was 
soon extinguished. When we now make a movement to display 
our fist in far-away Asia, the feminizing breath of peace is felt 
with enervating effect in Europe in order to make the sword drop 
nimbly from the hand. 

“ Bismarck, the great guardian of peace, once said that a war is 
the only means of correctly setting the clock of history. He loved 
peace, but he was not afraid of the fight. By means of a threaten- 
ing article, entitled ‘War in Sight,’ he brought an anti-German 
movement toa halt in France. In his world-famed speech in the 
Reichstag, in February, 1888, he bade defiance to the empire of 
Russia with his self-commanding, powerful words, ‘We run after 
nobody !’ He maintained peace in a way that never made it inglo- 
rious, but always honorable. 

“How everything has changed since! To-day we run after the 
whole world, speak thousands of honeyed words, and so exhaust 
ourselves with assurances of our friendship and desire for peace 
that those two things have very much sunk in the estimation of 
mankind. For our manifestations of friendship there is returned a 
repellant scorn, and for our demonstrations in favor of peace there 
is scarcely even a contemptuous smile. We have, under the new 
system, so much to do in the way of holding out our hand to every- 
body that we are unable to clutch the hilt of the sword, as a strong 
and proud people must do in order not to forfeit respect amid 
peace and amity. We have forfeited respect indeed. Germany is 
the obedient lackey of the other Powers, and is so used to the part 
as to tolerate insult and humiliation in meekness. These returns 
are valuable foreign goods, accepted as the brilliant gains from a 
policy of peace. The peace that we now enjoy has damaged us 
because we value it above everything else, and have forgotten that 
readiness for peace brings honor only to those of whom it is known 
that they can be strongly stern, and are in a position to strike and 
make the splinters fly. 

“The peace of this post-Bismarckian period has made us inglo- 
rious at home as well. We Germans can not maintain our sense 
of strength without the impulse of pressure from above, without a 
sharp, powerful summons at the moment we are to stand united. 
Such a summons has been wanting. Under Bismarck we were 
constantly being roused. We knew that honor might require us 
any day to grasp the sword again and fight foes outnumbering our- 
selves. This knowledge united us, or at least suppressed the divi- 
sions among the German people. We have no such influence at 
work now. Ever since the adoption of the policy of obsequious- 
ness, the Philistines have evidently nothing to fear from a foreign 
foe. We are, in fact, good friends with everybody, as fine speeches 
and flattering telegrams have testified a hundred times. And the 
same tone prevails as regards German unity. Mighty has been 
the upstart growth of Ultramontanism under the protection of in- 
glorious peace. It has already divided Germany into two camps. 
between which there is such total alienation of sentiment as makes 
concord impossible. Daily widens the rift made by Social-Democ- 
racy between the classes among our population, aided by the cir- 
cumstances of the inglorious peace. Daily the blind masses are 
more and more set on by agitation. To our people this peril, 
which has a foreign intellectual origin, grows more dire, and it 
could carry out its mission of destruction only beneath a rule of 
inglorious peace. 

“He only fashions a sword who has never felt fear. But the 
German people, God save us, have been made fearful! since 1888. 
Then may Heaven make us see the dread perils which glower down 
upon us from within and from without. Thus may we free our- 
selves from the enervating, inglorious peace, and once more, in 
unity and strength, win the proud self-consciousness which inspires 
our saying, ‘Many enemies mean much honor !’”—7vanslaiion 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


WHOLKFSALE SLAUGHTER IN PERSIA.—“ Why does no one propose that 
instead of negotiating treaties with Persia we should withdraw our minis- 
ter from Teheran?” inquires the London Speaker. “It appears from news 





which 7%e 7imes has published that wholesale massacres are going on in 
certain districts, in which the victims are the members of the Babi sect. 
These brave heretics stand not only for an interesting pantheistic theology, 
but also for a pure and austere morality.” 
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CURRENT POETRY. 


Indian Summer. 
By TERTIUS AND HENRY VAN DYKE, 


A SOFT veil dims the turquoise skies, 
And half-conceals from pensive eyes 
The bronzing tokens of the Fall; 

A calmness broods upon the hills, 
And Summer’s parting dream distils 
A charm of silence over all. 


The stacks of corn, in brown array, 
Stand waiting through the placid day, 
Like tattered wigwams on the plain; 
The tribes that find a shelter there 
Are phantom peoples, forms of air, 
And ghosts of vanished joy and pain. 


At evening, when the blood-red crest 
Of sunset passes through the West, 
I hear the whispering host returning : 
On far-off fields, by elm and oak, 
I see the light, I smell the smoke, 
The camp-fires of the Past are burning. 


—In August Harper's Magazine. 





The Magic Song. 
By ZONA GALE. 


He sang of iris-blossoms steeped 
In breath of water-close ; 

He sang of silver lilies lipped 
With clear, pale line of rose ; 
He sang of silence and the stars, 
And what the silence knows. 


A song of sun and amber, 

Of sheaves and little wings, 
A song of sun and nectar 

And all the summer brings. 
Come out, come out and bathe in wine 
Of wind and silver things that shine; 
Crystal and coral intertwine, 

And there is gold to breathe! 


A song of stars and altars 
And censers of the night, 
A song of stars and. cymbals 
And brush of moths aflight. 
Come out, come out, O Love, O You 
Whose heart is made of flame and dew ; 
Dream, for the singing day is through! 
Come out and be the dark ! 


Readers of Tue Lrrerary Digest are asked to mention the publication 
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Yet, two there were within the hail 
Whe upturned faces met 

The ich of little brushing hands 
Ofs id len spirits set 

At liberty by silver notes 
hat lifted, likea net. 

One was the Prince Olivie 
Like a voung god he stood, 

And drank the wine the singer poured, 
And smiled as if he could 

Have chosen notes more mad and sweet 
To answer, if he would 

And one was Lady Lionelle, 
In silken bodice set 

With many a pearl, and ropes of pearl 
On her skirt’s violet 

And, oh, these two near sang aloud 
Whene’er their glances met 

IH yo er could be that ght 
Than, as es ige da k fel 

‘ y Prince Olivier bez vay 
! € I 4 \ Lic ‘ € 

How other ec 1 be? And so 
Shall we not call it well 

In September Smart Set 


The Coasters. 


By L. FRANK TOOKER. 
Up and down the coast from Calais to the keys 
We have groped with lead and log 
Through the easter and tl > fog, 
Felt the st:ng of hailor wey stled for a breeze, 
Till we know the chartered coast 


Like the face we love the most, 
With the old “ 


blue pigeon ” tracking down the seas. 


WwW! 


Sailing by within 


1en the stars are in the sky, we closely pass, 
a league, 

Barnegat and Chincoteague, 

rth to Hatteras 


ts among thedu 


But we give a wider bi 
lor she si nes 
Like a siren playing tunes, 

All too quick to change a jig to dirge or 


mass. 


All the white sea-hors 
All the cut 
Where her sullen rollers play, 

Rain and d 
Oh, she beckons, and she brings 
To her feet the pallid things 

Round wh 

and purr 
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When the fog is like a wall upon our lee, 
And the capes have closed the door, 
Through the murk we safely bore, 
While the off-shore sailors blunder back to sea. 
Through a ram’s horn or a gourd 
With the lead we’d lay our board, 
Little matter what the fog or night might be. 
Loafing slowly down the coast with dragging 
sheets, 
Carrying on to make a berth 
When the thunder rocks the earth 
And the leveled rains against our faces beat, 
We have waited, we have won, 
In the storm and in the sun, 
Not to vaunt in conquest, grovel in defeat. 


We will hazard all with any gale that blows, 
Slipping out of port at night 
When the storm-flags flap with fright 

And the sea is gray with long wind-driven rows. 
When the decks are running free 
Braver road there could not be; 

What if Death should bar us from its happy close? 





Gales will rage about us, toppling seas downpour ; | 
Hurtling scud and driving sleet 
Shift the deck beneath our feet, 

Snatch the canvas from us, deafened by its roar. 
Blind to all but duty, we 
Hold the course we can not see, 

Flash a last thought homeward, pass the open | 

door. 
—In New York Outlook. 


The Fool. 
By JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 
O what a Fool am I, again, again 


To give for asking ;—yet again to trust 
The needy love in women and in men 
Until again my faith is turned to dust 
By an ill thrust! 


How you must smile apart who make my hands 
Ever to bleed they were reached to 
bless ! 
Wonder how any wit that understands 
Should ever try (oo near, with gentle stress, 
Your sullenness. 


where 


Laugh, stare, deny. Because I shall be true, 
The only triumph slain by no surprise : 
True, true for that forlornest truth in you, 
The wan, beleaguered thing behind your eyes, 
Starving on lies. 


Grow by my faith: lam a steadfast tool: 
When I am dark, begone into the sun, 
Iery, “Ah, Lord, how good to be a Fool! 
A lonely game, indeed, but now all done, 
And I have won.” 


—In August Harfer’s Magazine. 


White-Throats in Franconia. 





By DORA READ GOODALE. 


In the rose-flush of morn, 

As the mountain mists rise 
Wraith-like, kissing the skies,— 
As the peaks one by one 

Bathe their crests in the sun, 
Lo, a voice from the woods, 
Thrilling, delicate, clear, 
Dwells trembling in the ear, 
And, like a faéry horn, 

Melts on the solitudes. } 


Surely the mountaineer 

Never returns in dreams 

To the old, birch-hung streams— 

Never in visions sees, 

Bounding the lofty trees, 

Blush of a dawning day, 

But that ethereal strain 

Thrills o’er his heart again, 

Spirit-like, silver-clear, 

Sky-born—the white-throat’s lay! 
In August Atlantic Monthly. 
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PERSONALS. | 


Ibsen’s Very Enjoyable Evening.—One of the 


ost charming stories illustrative of Ibsen's hor- 
ror of being lionized is told in the Revue Bleue by 


Georg Brandes, as follows: | 


‘It was in 1891 that I happened to visit Sand- 
viken, near Christiania, in the company of a num- | 
ber of Norwegian artists. A friend informed us 
that Ibsen was stopping at the only hotel of merit, 
and we immediately decided to give him some | 
tangible proof of our admiration. As I enjoyed | 
the pleasure of his personal acquaintance, I was 
at once delegated to invite him to a little dinner 
to be arranged in his honor. Ibsen received me 
quite cordially and talked in his usual interesting 
manner about any number of things. When he 
seemed to be in particularly good humor I took 
heart and informed him of my mission. In an 1n- 
stant he grew reserved and a note of suspicion | 
rang clearly through this question : 


j aerawat 
“*How many guests have been invited, Mr. yrs Ae: : oe Votes uae 

Brandes ? | . eer th ve 2s Y D N EY 2 
“TI informed him that the number had been lim- MS oe a . ee 

ited to nine. rE eB « te : ned : "NDE I AIDE 
“*T never dine in such large company,’ was the dy bss é : 


quick reply. 

** But every one of the guests is an artist,’ I ex- 
postulated, ‘and there will be no intruder. We 
will eat at your hotel, so that you need neither 
leave the house nor go to any troubie in dressing.’ 

“ After some moreargument he finally accepted. 
A member of the party was careless enough to 
boast in the dining-room that he would be one of 
Ibsen’s hosts. Immediately there was a great | ' We are ready to send a 
clamor for invitations, and all applicants were copy of our beautiful 
naturally referred to me. Now, the honor to sit 


down to a meal with Hendrick Ibsen is considered PIANO BOOK 
a great distinction both in his country and Ger- free of charge to your 
many, and one known not to be easily obtained. address. This book con- 
— aan Page gas SETA EMS MEET: , be | tains illustrations in col- 
yvery body who was any bocy at all wantec Y e | ors of the leading makes 
there. We could have filled the whole dining- of pianos of the present 
room three times over. Those who could be#re- time, and should be in the 
F . : hands of everyone con- 
jected on a reasonable pretext were told that it templating the purchase 
was quite impossible to oblige them. But there of an_instrument. We 
were several families whose wishes were as near quote lowest Chicago 
; Re lg. og : s RIES prices, and can save 
to commands as they can ever be in polite society, you $50 ormore. Besides 
and, with misgivings in my heart, I granted their you have the advantage 
requests, subject, of course, to the possible disap- 
proval of the guest of honor. 
“T called again at Ibsen’s room and told him, as 


of a selection from the 
Worlds Largest 

tho it was a matter of course, but with my heart 

in my mouth, that a lady had been added to the 


and most 
number of guests. 
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“*Then the whole incident is to be considered 
closed,’ said Ibsen ina rage. ‘I refuse to come.’ 


We also include a copy of 
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“*But the lady in question is a jolly and clever 
young woman,’ I said. 
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Mr. Brandes,’ replied Ibsen. ‘The matter is set- 
tled once and forall. I'll not attend.’ LYON G HEALY, 52 Adams St., Chicago. 


* There was still a trump card left in my hand, 
and tho half afraid to play it, I staked all on it. 
so 86 a» 
What is TIP-TOP ”? 
DAUS e 
that Daus’ ‘ be ay a 
et all is the best, 
simplest, and a 


‘You happen to know the young woman, pro- 
device for makin 


fessor,’ [said. ‘I was toldthat you thought quite | 
a good deal of her aunt some years ago. That 
100 copies from Pen-written on 
50 copies from Typewritten original 


was one of the reasons why I made free to invite 
her.’ And then I mentioned her name. 
“lbsen’s frown immediately gave way to a 
pleased smile, ‘That’s quite different,’ he said. 
*She may come.’ 
“The evening of the dinner arrived. Twenty- 
two guests were waiting in the dining-room, and 
we are willing to send a complete Duplicator with- 
out deposit on 10 days’ trial. , 
No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, no 
press, no printer’s ink. The product of 23 years’ experi- 
measured me from head to foot, first amazed and ence in Duplicators. Price for complete apparatus, cap 
; P * i we ee ia size (prints 834 in. by 13 in.), $7.50, subject to the trade 
then with evident displeasure. The wrinkles in discount of 33% per cent., or $500 OO net. 
his forehead deepened. 


I knew well what a storm would break over my 
*You are in full-dress, Mr. Brandes,’ he said, FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR co., Daus Building, 111 John St., New York 


head when Ibsen discovered the truth. Arrayed 
as tho this implied a reprehensible act. ‘I wish 




















in a dress-suit, I made my way to hisrooms. He 
















































you would explain your meaning in practically - aiage Re Ae BIN % 
breaking anagreement. I have nofull-dress suit.’ “ ” 
“* You may come in your frock-coat, Professor.’ REALIZE YOUR PIPE DREAM z C 
““Is the lady there?’ No broom straws or cleaners required. A 
“* Ves,’ I said, falteringly, ‘she and—and a few half-turn of the mouthpiece and a 
ntti? fam low cleans it. Genuine French : ° : 
ae ae ; oriar. Silver tubing. patented and sold if patent is obtained by us 
Ibsen’s thin lips tightened and he spoke as tho At all dealers, or by mail postpaid $1.00, 20 years experience. Send for booklet. 
I had done him a great wrong, and he knew that teres & Send for free booklet B. Patent {Development Go. of America, 
he could. not have expected any better from me, ORTON’S “ALWAYS CLEAN” PIPE CO., 0 Broadway, New York City. 
‘ rh : 907 Broadway, New York. ? 
I must say, that this is avery unpleasant sur- 
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prise, Mr. Brandes. How many guests are there 
altogether?” 

“* Twenty-two,’ I blurted out, for I had to ac- 
knowledge the truth sooner or later. 

“Ibsen sprang from his chair as tho stung by a 


t 
snake. ‘This is treachery,’ he cried. ‘You said Shaving 


nine—nine and onelady. I’m not going down. I 














will have my dinner served right here in my Use Glenn’s Sulphur Soa 
room.’ before and after shaving an 

“A bad quarter of an hour followed, at the end the face will not break out. 
of which I had convinced him, however, that were Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 
he to decline now my reputation asa host would makes the skin smooth and Busble thoes falninen tm lower feike about with 
be hopelessly gone and that there were certain ‘is the finest toilet, bath, absolute ease and comfort, Paors.izo otis BY Artem 
considerations which I could not disregard with- shampoo and shaving soap Bolscless, light runsing. Strong, simple, eafe. Ons 

: ‘ Ny ih ; Illustrated Catalogue Free, 

out doing great harm to my social standing. He on the market. Shows many tricycles and invalid chairs specially 
grumbled a good deal, but finally took my arm Be sure and get the genuine designed for the \cumter’ of cripples and invalids 
and together we descended the stairs to the din- THE WORTHINGTON MPG 50. Donec, Elyria, 0, 
ing-room, But his face wore such an expression Glenn Ss [Successors to Pay Trieyele and lavalid Chair J 
of forbidding displeasure and barely suppressed 





bad humor that, barring the most conventional S ) h S ae 

greetings, not one of the guests dared to uttera u p ur oap 

word. The first course passed in silence, and in 

order to save the occasion from being an utter a e 


failure by producing at least a semblance of arti- Valuable Book on Patents Free. Tells how to secure 


ficial sociability, I ordered the champagne to be sor. a cobeas Ore een ee mailed ee Ss ew com oe oe _ a Pe. roel! waa mil 
HORS : 2 , or 0c. e Chas. N. Critt or Profit, Gives Mechanical mov: ments, invalu- 
served with the soup. Then I rose to offer the Co. 138 Fulton Street, New mea able to Inventors. New Boox FREE to all who write. 


toast to .bsen which was to have marked the end- 
ing of the meal. But at the very first words | ——— 
Ibsen interrupted me. I was determined to see 
things through, however, and so I requested the 
professor politely but firmly to permit me to con- 
clude my remarks before replying to them. 
Then I began toliken his genius to the sun and 
the stars, and when the peroration was over and 
the guests rose and clapped their hands, Ibsen 
signified that he wished to make a remark, and 
amid the most respectful silence he said: ‘This 
was a speech against which a good deal could be 
said, from many points of views. But I shall re- 
frain from doing so.’ 

“* Professor,’ I said, glad to have him say some- 


be¢  ( se ‘ Price ait ‘ 
o > w ® ° 
Sefssey oct’: . 
thing, ‘we all wish that you would do so. We ANG gw § 
would be more than pleased !’ Y i. 
“*T'll not do it,’ replied Ibsen determined and in a 


a slightly raised voice. 4 Fa SS " 
“Then one of the guests, who sat beside an ac. a VEN 7) eB 

tress famed for her beauty and intellect, rose and TV agi | ae / 1 3) 

said: ‘My beautiful neighbor requests me to offer |? Fz 1h ) 79) 














0’Meara & Brock, Patent Attys., 614 11th St., Wash. D. C. 








HNP T I iad 
to the master the admiration and gratitude of the { 2 7! j ; Naya 7 J.H-HYDE 
ladies of the theater. She desires me to say that OWPOSS ae ween Ww te VICE PRESIDENT 

a . J oF y le 
there are no rdles which they prefer to those Je) , i \ i a 
written by him.’ O47) 
“*T never write réles,’ said Ibsen pointedly. ‘I Vay | HENRY B.HYDE 
depict people, and I never work for any actor or f a fi FOUNDER 
actress.’ 


“Not for one moment did he seem to realize 
that, but for the exertion of the most supreme 
self-control on our part, the occasion would have 


been anything but festive, and I do not believe of your foresight now 


that he was conscious of having been unfair by 


ivi speci f his almost proverbial ; ut = 
oo elpap pip armless: may be gathered just 


of fact, those who im- 


agined that he was altogether in bad humor were when you relat arel it, if you 


vastly mistaken. He seemed to have warmed up, 


in his own peculiar way, of course, and after I had take an Endowment in 
escorted him to his room he shook my kand and bs ° 
said: ‘This was indeed a very enjoyable evening.’ dete Equitable Hic Assur- 


“When I reported this remark upon my return 


to the dining-room there was not one among the ance Society. 
guests who did not heave a sigh of relief.”— a And peetsrshehsebets your 


Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. : # < 
sea | . family is protected. : 
@ne of Bangs’s Political Experiences.—At a 4s 
reeent fraternity dinner John Kendrick Bangs 


Vacancies for men of character to act as representatives 
GAGE E. TARBELL. 2%° Vice President 


teld this story as one of his political experiences, 
says the New York 7%mes : 





“Atthe time Il was running for mayor of Yon- For full information fill out this coupon, or write 
kers I saw a laborer digging in a trench, and I bi 
thought I would try to capture his vote. I went THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
up to him and said: of the United States Dept. No. 56 


“* Hello, Pat!’ . 120 Broadway, New York 

“ He looked at me without recognizing me, and 
said : ‘Good mornin’, sor.’ 

“I said it wasa fine day and asked him if he had years of age, 
made up his mind how he would vote at the 
election. 

“*Oi don’t know, sor; but wan thing is sure, 
O71] not vote for that dahm fule Bangs.’ 

**Why not?’ 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 
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Mechanical 
Drawing 


RRESPONDENCE 


For those who cannot 
take the full engineering 
courses offered by the 
American School of 
Correspondence, several 
Special Courses are pro- 
vided. The most impor- 
tant of these are the 
special courses in Me- 
chanical and Perspective 
Drawing and Pen-and- 
Ink rendering. These 
are particularly valua- 
ble to any one interested 
in Engineering or Archi- 
tecture. These courses 
are especially recom- 
mended to women, for 
they frequently open the 
way to congenial and 
remuperative employ- 
ment. The demand for 
good draughtsmen is 
shown by the following 
letter from the Stover 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Freeport, Ills.: 


“We want a man who can 
assist us in designing special 
machines for the manufac- 
ture of our goods. Would be 
willing to start him at from 
$75 to $100 a month, accord- 
ing to his ability.” 


Courses are also offered in Electrical, Mechanical, 


ering, Textile Manufactur- 


ing, Architecture, Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting, 
Heating, Ventilation and Plumbing, Telephony, etc. 


4N ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE CONTAINING LETTERS 
FROM STUDENTS WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


of Correspondence 
at 
te of Technology 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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TRADE MARK aco 


Trade Mark, as we are the only manufac- 

turers entitled to use it. We have branches in 

all leading towns, where samples can be inspected. 
Catalogue and list of branches on application 
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«a U nN y? Everything 
N for the > 
office made @ 


E woods and 
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=) Many exclusive 

| patented features, 
one of them our 
drcep-front 
pigeon-hole box, 
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time-saving 
device. 


‘ 
‘ 
in all the 
‘ 
4 
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If you desire an up- 
to-date office desk of 
any description and best 

possible value for your 
money,geta**GUNN.” §@ 

To distinguish it from @ 
other makes, see that it 
has the Grand Rapids 


URNITURE CO, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. D 
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Canvas and Stretchers 
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CARBON AND BROMIDE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ENLARGEMENTS 


for framing. CARBON ENLARGEMENTS on Artist's 
que for beauty and delicacy, Write for booklet 


Oliver Lippincott, 90-96 South St., Newark, N. J., U.S. A. 
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40 Furnace St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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** Well,’ said he, ‘he’s a swell and a ’roostercrat 
and a dood.’ 

“I explained to him as best I could that Mr. 
Bangs was none of these things, and, even if he 
was, it was because he couldn't helpit. I invited 


1im to come and have a drink with me; he ac- 


cepted, and, after having taken two or three 


While he was 


a seemingly affable mood I confessed that I was 


irinks, we became very friendly. 


gs 
Loe | h } ‘ yar ,? . »+ ‘ a it ‘ + > 
| had a cigar in my pocket, and as it was the 
last of a box that Robert Louis Stevenson had 
sent me from Samoa, I prized it highly: But 
much as I prized it, I thought it well spent if I 
could clinch Pat’s vote with it. 


“Lasked Pat if he would smoke, and he said he 
would He took the cigar, bit off the end, put it 
in his mouth, and lit 


Then suddenly he 


grasped the cigar and threw it violently to the 
ground. 
“In astonishment I asked him: “Isn't ita good 
cigar?’ 
“*Yes, sor,’ he said, ‘ the seegar is good enough, 
in me excitement in meetin’ you O: forgot Oi 


nivir smoke.’ ” 


The Origin of ‘*Slabsides.’’—During dinnera 


| few days ago at the forest residence of Mr. Bur- 


| roughs, says the New York Mail and Express, | 


President Roosevelt turned to his venerable host 


and remarked : 


terest in any man as youdo in me. You know, I 
have read all you have written, and I love to hear 
you talk; but I am always asking myself some 
new question about you. I never knew untila 
few years ago why you called your first book 
*‘Wake-Robin,’ and I can’t see how this delightful 
place ever got such a name as ‘ Slabsides.’” 
“Can't tell you, sir, exactly,” Mr. Burroughs is 
reported to have replied. “But when I was a 
youngster I knew a man whom we called ‘Old 
Slabsides.’ 


He was a Presbyterian minister, a 
tall, lank, melancholy man, and my father used to 
lend me out to him to cut bait when he went fish- 
ing. He had a glass eye and a chronic catarrh. 


One cold March day, when the fish were biting, he | 


was greatly annoyed by having to resort almost 
constantly to his handkerchief. Finally he turned 
to me and said, ‘Johnny, don’t you know some 
nice boy I could hire on a small salary to blow 
my nose?’” 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


How was She to Know ?— MOTHER 
nantly) : 


(indig- 
“The idea of your permitting such a 
Why didn’t you call 
tempted to kiss you?” 
DAUGHTER (innocently): “Why, mamma, I 
didn’t know you wanted to be kissed ! "—C%icago 
Vews. 


thing! me when he at- 





Doing.—“New doctor, eh? 


good?” 


Has he done you 
“Well, I’ve been done better.”— Puck. 





At the Photographer’s.—* Have I the pleasant | 


| 
expression you need?” (Voice from under the 
cloth): “ Perfectly, sir.” “Then let her go quick, 
| governor ; it hurts my face.”—Lirfe. 


| Durable.—* Was his marriage a success?” “I 
| should say it was. He has tried to secure a 
divorce in South Dakota, New York, Oklahoma, 
and England, and holds.”"— 


Brooklyn Life. 


his marriage still 


More Coming.—lIt is reported that a young 
married man of Golconda, wrapped in the greatest 
excitement. flew to the telegraph-office of his town 
and wired his wife’s relatives a happening as fol- 
Lyre 


| lows: ** Twins to-day, more to-morrow.” 


Bargain-Hunting.—TiHE Boss: “What made 
that lady customer leave without buying?” 

THE CLFYRK: “She wanted an American flag, 
| nnd said she thought that she should get more 


“Burroughs, I wish I could inspire as much in- | 





[September 5, 1903 


=] HREE men in an office discussing 
:] business. 

All were smokers, and all knew 
“a good smoke,” — or thought 
ge 1 Sag they did—for tiey were habitual 
| ‘ smokers of high-grade cigars. 

One of the three handed 
number two—the well-known 
pubiisher of a very prominent 





magazine—a cigar, and said: 
* Try it and tell me what it 
cost.” 


The publisher puffed away 
with the dreamy look of the 
connoisseur, and said, reflect- 
ively : “ That is too gvod to get 
for less than twelve cents.” 

The others laughed, and the 
publisher looked up in surprise. 

Here is the joke. It wasa 
Shivers Panetela, which I sell 
for $5.00 per hundred. 

Many men would esteem my 
cigars more highly if they cost 
|more; they do not know, or 
do not realize, that it costs 
{much more to sell a cigar 
through regular trade channels 
| than it does to make it. | Sell- 
ing, as I do, the entire product 
| of my factory direct to smokers, 
I can and do give the greater 
part of these profits to the 
purchaser. 

I will, upon request, send to 


a subscriber of THE LITER- 
ARY DiIGEst one hundred of 
SHIVERS’ PANETELA 


cigars, express prepaid, on ap- 
proval. Smoke ten of them; 
\if you don't like them return 
}the other ninety, at my ex- 
| pense—no harm done. If you 
| like the cigars, and keep them, 
you, of course, agree to remit 
$5.00 for them within ten days. 

The publishers of this peri- 
| odical will not insert offers of 
| this sort from bogus concerns, 
and its appearance here is an 
evidence of good faith on my 
| part. 

Please bear in mind that I 
am selling you cigars at whole- 
|sale—and at wholesale prices. 
Ordinarily it costs more to sell 
than it does to make cigars. 
Figure it out a moment, and you will see that 
| this must be so. 

W ould I dare to make this offer if I did not 
| know the absolute truth of my statements? 
| Think of the risk I take to make a customer, 
}one-tenth of my cigars—all of them, should 
| some unworthy take advantage of me—and ex- 
} 








EXACT SIZE 
Panetelas 
EXACT SHAPE 











pressage both ways. Wouldn’t I be a dolt to 
| send out poor stuff, cigars that would not stand 
the test ? 
| Writeme,if yousmoke. Herbert D. Shivers, 
| 44 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OP FORGETTING! 







is the Dickson School of 
Memory’s Mail Course 


Simp!e, inexpen-ive, easily acquired. Increases busi 
hess capacity and social prestige by giving an alert, 
ready memory for names, faces, details of business, 
study. Develops will, capacity for thought, concentra- 
tion. Tooklet and trial copyrighted lesson FREE. 
Write now. Thousands of successful students. 


DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 754 The Auditorium, Chieago 
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Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


Fruit Book Free. Kesult of 78 years’ experience 


STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville. N. Y.; Etc 


5 REVOLVERS, CUNS, SWORDS. 
GOV T Military Goods, NEW and old. auctioned to 
F. Bannerman, 579 B’w’y, N.Y. 1c Cat’l’g m’I'd6c 
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than thirteen stripes and forty-five stars for mx 
money we ask.”"—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


| ii. 
a ora mate 

Thespian Recollections.—“ You do not take 
much interest in baseball?” “No,” answered Mr. | 
Stormington Barnes. “I never could understand | Be 
why it should beso hard to throw a ball straight 
when it is so easy to send an egy straight to the 
mark.”"— Washington Star. 























Seasonable Punishment.—*“That boy of mine,” 
said the country editor, “is a littie wild, I admit, 
but he’s young yet. He needsa little seasoning 
—" “Seasonin’s what he’ll git,” interrupted 
Farmer Hardgrane, “ef he don’t keep outer my 
orchard, I’ll pepper him with rock salt.”— PA%/ua- 
delphia Press. 





Have vou ever stopped 
to think what the rubber 
tire business would be 
without the Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire? We made the 
first rubber tires. We 
were the first to apply the 
two-wire idea and apply 
it right 

Our booklet, ‘‘The 
Kelly-Springfield Idea,” 
may tell you some things 
about rubber tires which 
will be new to you and 
helpful to you. Send for 


Already Astonished.—MR. CITIMAN: “Never 
been to New York, eh? Well it would surprise 
you to see the business that’s done there.” 

FARMER ELDERBERRY: “Yes; and it surprises 
me to see some of the folks that helps to do it.” 
Puck. 

Bound to Succeed.—*“ Father, when I graduate 
Iam going to follow my literary bent and write I 
a -” it. 
gl te CONSOLIDATED RUBBER 

TIRE COMPANY 
40 Wall St., New York 
Akron, Ohio 


“Humph! Myson you ought to be successful 
hat’s all you did the four years you spent at 


college.”— 77t- Bits, 









No Difference,— The Frenchman did not know 


all about the English language 

“I vould like to come see you ver’ much. In 
fact, | vould have came, only I thought vou vere 
ver’ busy. Ido not like to cockroach upon your 
time.” 

“Not ‘cockroach,’ that's not right. You should 
say ‘encroach, encroach.’” 

“Aha, that is it, ‘Aemcroach, Aencroach.’ I see, 
Ihave got de gender of de verb wrong.” 

—C. STRATTON in Lippincott’s Magazine. 





Quite of Her Opinion GUSHING YOUNG 


Woman (to famous actor): “Oh, do you know, fpyseannt | 
Mr. Starleigh, I’m simply mad to goon the stage!” 2 : 

, 

Famous ACTOR: “Yes, I should think you by *| ba 
would be, my dear young lady !"—Punch. “ 7S i 





As Defined.—“Say mamma,” queried little aed 
Mary Ellen, “what’s a dead letter?” 
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~ 
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y sin! pA ea 


‘I je wt 
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“Any letter that is given to your father to mail, | 
my dear,” replied the wise mother.—Chicago News. 





J 
\ 





Dangerous Examples. MRs. LONG (who 


| di 
recommended a servant): “Yes, she was an excel- ty \ mman in 
\ \ 


lent girlin every way, except she would imitate | 
| 


iW 
me in dress, and things like that.” | \ S t th B 
Miss SHORT: “Ah, yes. I noticed she began By uccess a e ar 
doing it when she came to me; but she’s given it The Sprague Correspondence School of Law has a system 
up now.” Mi ) of instruction by mail, that has put thousands in a com- 


Mrs. LONG: “I’m glad to hear it | A manding position at the bar—successful in the science, 


it. I expect she 


: ‘ richly rewarded in honors and emolument. Others 
saw she was making herself ridiculous."— Punch. have taken the Sprague course, and applied their 
learning tocommercial pursuits, and through it are 
rapidiy pushing up into high-salaried, prominent 
Logical.—An Irishman entered a country inn posticns. ae ae tne ee 
and called for a glass of the best Irish whisky. , = = ‘ ambitious, but can not go to enllenns &- 
After being supplied he drank it, and was about ‘ 





Learn Law at Home 


Through the Sprague system. We originated and perfected this system, which has 
the enthusiastic endorsement of Bar, Bench and Law schools. We have hundreds 
of gruduates in every state in active, lucrative practice, of whem we would like to 
tell you. Write to-day and let us help you. Preparatory, Commercial Law, or 
College Law course. 


THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW. 325 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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Secured by first-class Farm Lands, readily sold at 
from three to five times amount of loan, located in 
well settled localities, close to Schools and Churches. 
Our loans have stood the rigid test of scrutinizing 








Investors for over twenty — Our own money is } 
ut into every loan before it is offered for sale. We 
how the land and the borrower in every case. Our 
Free Booklet: 
“WE'RE RIGHT ON THE GROUND” 
will tell you all about Farm Mortgages. Write for it. 
ur loans run for five years, and range in amounts 
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to walk out when the following conversation took 

place: 
LANDLORD: “Here, sir, 

that whisky you ordered.” 
IRISHMAN: “ What's that you say?” 
LANDLORD : 


you haven't 


whisky you ordered.” 

IRISHMAN : “Did you pay for it?” 

LANDLORD: “ Of course I did.” 

IRIS!IMAN : “Well, thin, what's the good of both 
of us paying for it ?”"—77t-Bits 


A State of Nature—Our English cousins use 
“left off” for our “cast off" as applied to second- 
hand garments. The following advertisement re- 
cently appeared in a London paper : “Mr. and Mrs. 
Hardy have left off clothing of all kinds. They 
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paid for 


“I said you haven’t paid for that 





can be seen any day from 3 to 6 P.M."—JULIA I. 
PATON in Lippincott’s Magazine, } 


Evening Up.—BriGcGs: “How can Stickney cut | 
up so, with his wife in a sanitarium?” 

GRIGGS : “He considers himself and wife as one, | 
and he is having just as much fun as possible, to 
make up for her lack of it."—Life. 


Lacked Experience.—MAMMA: “Don't let me| 
catch you in a lie again, you naughty boy!” 

JOHNNY: “I won’t if I can help it; but I haven't 
had the experience that pa has had.”—Boston | 
Transcript. 


| 
The Real Thing Wanted.—CHRISTIAN SCI-| 
ENCE MAMMA: “He must imagine he has the colic.” | 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE PAPA: “ I wish he’dimagine | 
Ym walking the floor with him.”— Puck. 





Current Events. 








Foreign. 
THE BALKANS. 


August 24.—The Turks are again in control in 
the vilayet of Monastir; massacres by Turk- 
ish troops oceur at Armensko, Krushevo, and 
other places. Bulgarians capture Vasiliko 
and slay 100 inhabitants and so Turkish sol- 
diers. 

August 25.—Twelve Bulgarian villages in Mon- 


astir and three near Adrianople are burned 


f important to Booklovers and Connoisseurs | 





and the inhabitants are massacred by Turks. 


. . J 
August 26.—A mass-meeting of Macedonian sym- 


. . ° . - . | 
pathizers is held at Sofia and resolutions | 
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A fluent ink will not make a fluent writer, 
but fluent writers demand fluent inksr 


CARTERS IN 


always flows easily whether 
your thoughts do or not e 





Readers of Tax Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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M. Walter Dunne, 135 Fifth Avenue, New York, announces the publication of the first 
edition in the English language of 


The Complete Works of 


Guy de Maupassant 


“The supreme master of the Short Story.”—The Booklover’s Magazine, August, 1903. 
RENDERED INTO ENGLISH BY A CORPS OF DISTINGUISHED TRANSLATORS 
With a critical preface by PAUL BOURGET 





The edition will consist of 17 superb volumes, containing De Maupassant’s 300 master- 
ful short stories, his six great novels, as well as his comedies, verses and travels ; handsomely 
printed from new and elegant French Elzevir type, with wide margins, on Imperial Japanese 
Vellum, and finest white rag paper, with deckle edges, and publisher’s water-mark. 


Richly Illustrated from Original Drawings 
by 16 French and American artists, made especially for this work; reproduced in photo- 
gravure and printed on Vellum, including hand-colored artists’ proofs. 
in a variety of dainty styles, from original and exclusive designs, with all of the 


Sumptuously Bound de luxe embellishments demanded by the highest standards of artistic book-making. 
HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE FREE on receipt of coupon below. 








Individual Communion Cups 


M. WALTER DUNNE, Publisher, NAME 

135 Fifth Avenue, New York. PIES as be ance ebb ness booed eek ps dardeveubbesabesses nee 
Dear Sir :—You may mail to me your illus- oe MER: WRe gM aes eee i, Sle 
trated aes Brochure concerning the 5, 
“Complete Works of Guy de Maupassant ”’ ar ae ° 
in English. L. D. CPE icpiiceadcnéivicsncooiebererekes weve renee 














BE A VEGETARIAN 


And be .tronger, heaithier, happier, clearer-headed—and save 
money. Learn about Vegetarianism through the Vegetarian 
Magentee, Send $1 for year’s subscription. 25c for 3 months. 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
2,000 churches now using our cups. 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. ., Rochester, N.Y. EGETARIAN C6., 169 Dearborn Street, Chicage 

















1" A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUR OFFICE 
will demonstrate its advantages. 


Send for samples of writing, with prices, etc. Largest and most com- 


y) Sf 

=o 

gp fa) 
plete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house in the trade. Machines 
shipped, privilege of inspection. 


— 
pw TITLE TO EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 








144 Barclay Street, New York. 124 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 208 North Ninth Street, St. Louis. 
38 Bromfield Street, Boston. 817 Wyandotte St., KansasCity. 536 California Street, San Francisco 
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urging for intervention by the Powers are 
adopted. Turkey calls out all her European 


reserves to suppress the Macedonian revolt. 


August 27.—Insurgents wreck an express train 
near 


killed, 


Adrianople and seven persons are 


August 29.—The town of Adrianople is reported 
to be in flames; Turks are committing 


wholesale massacres. 


August 30. 
by 


One thousand Bulgarians are killed 
Turkish troops at Smilovo. Insurgents 


capture the town of Klissura. 


Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria starts from 


Budapest for Sofia. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS, 


August 24.—The British Government, through 
the Zionist Congress, offers a colony in East 


Africa for settlement by the Jews. 


August 25.—Professor Matzen, of Copenhagen, 


declines to serve as an arbitrator in the 
Venezuelan cases, on account of Denmark’s 


claims. 

The British Royal Commission’s report on the 
Boer war strongly condemns the organiza- 
tion and the lack of preparation in 1900. 

The Russian Minister von Plehve declares, in 
a letter read before the Zionist Congress at 


Basle, that the Zionist movement could only 


be encouraged by the Russian Government 


on condition that the Jews were taken out of | 


Russia. 


August 26.—The Zionist Congress 


committee to investigate the colony for Jews 


offered by England. 


A new eruption of Vesuvius, 1,000 feet below 
the central crater, takes place, creating a 
panic among the inhabitants of villages near 
the volcano. 
August 27.—Persian Mohammedans threaten 
revolution unless the Shah excludes foreign 


religious and commercial influences. 


Mgr. Herrero y Espinosa is created a cardinal 


at the Vatican. 


August 28.—The report of the assassination of 


Vice-Consul Magelssen at Beirut turns out 
to be untrue; he was shot at, 
The United States European 
Squadron is ordered to continue on its way 
to Beirut, 


but was 


unharmed. 


August 29.—Thirty thousand Welsh 


workers strike, owing to dissatisfaction with 


tinplate 


the wage schedule. 


M. de Witte, Russian Minister of Finance, is 
promoted to be President of the Committee 
and M. 


ter of Finance. 


of Ministers, Pleske is made Minis- 


A body of imperial Moroccan troops are am- 


bushed and almost annihilated by insur- 


gents; 1,000 of them are killed or wounded. 


August 30.—The Alaskan Boundary Commission 


for the United States arrive at London, 


Advices from Panama announce that the 


spirit of revolution has grown stronger asa 
result of the rejection of the canal treaty by 


the Colombian Congress. 
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mind 


Pure White 
contain little, if any, White Lead, 
but are simply mixture 
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should bear 
that there are 
brands of White 


Lead (so called) which are claimed 
to be “just as good”’ 


or better 


Lead, which 


s of Zinc, 


Whiting and Barytes, or one 
cheap, inferior materials. 
Make sure that the brand is right. 
Those named in list are genuine. 
If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street. New York. 
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PURITY, mee & FLAVOR 


CANNOT BE EXCELLED AND THE PRICE IS 
WITHIN REACH OF ALL 
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I Can Sell Your 

no matter where it is 

Real or what it is worth. 
a t qt successful plan. 

STATCC \ vost 


Send Steatyton, state price 
279 North American Building, PHILADELPHIA 









and learn my wonderfully 









mouth, 
to hold it. 


TENTED 
er ‘eh. 





Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c.. Children’s asc. 





GRAY HAIR RESTORED 


“WALNUTTA” HAIK STAIN 
is prepared from the juice of the Philip- 
pine blends walnut, and restores Gray, 

Streaked, Faded or Bleached Hair, Eye- 
brows, Beard or Moustaqhe to its a 
color, instantaneously. Gives any shade 
from Light Brown to Black. Does not 
wash off or rub off. Contains no poisons, 

and is not sticky or greasy. ““‘Watnutta’’ 
Hair Stain will give more satisfactory results in one minute 
than all the hair restorers and hair dyes will in a lifetime. 
Price 60 cents a bottle, postpaid. ‘To convince you of its 
merits we will send a sample bottle postpaid for 20c. 

PACIFIC TRADING CO., Dist. Office 78, St. Louis, Mo. 








By mail or at dealers’. 


This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our 


Send for our free booklet,” Tooth Truths.” 


I clean between the teeth, hence I am a peculiar tooth brush. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. 
Bristles in irregular tufts—cleans 


Curved handle and face to fit the 
between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook 


ie 





PLORENCE MPG. CO., 14 Pine St., Florence, Mass, 
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Pears” 


Agreeable soap for the 
hands is one that dissolves 
quickly, washes quickly, 
rinses quickly, and leaves 
the skin soft and comfort- 


able. 


Wholesome soap is one 
that attacks the dirt but 
not the living skin. It is 


It is Pears’. 


Pears’. 


Economical soap is one 
that a touch of cleanses. 
And this is Pears’. 


Established over 100 years. 


HILL’S CHAMPION 


Jothes Dryer 





Does Not Bishieure the Bawa 


with ugly posts that are used but once a week. 
Chey can be folded up and put away till next 
wash day. Set in sockets sunk in ground. 
Hold from 100 to 150 ft. of line. Over 200,000 
in use. Department and hardware stoves sell 


em Send for Catalog 6. 


HILL DRYER CO., Worcester, Mass. 
HAY FEVER and ASTHMA 


ured to stay cured, Never return, adical departure. Cause elim 
inated, Constitution changed. Nerves reconstructed, Splendid health. 
FREE Over 52,000 patients. Good references. (‘* Reliefs,” or change 
of climate, cannotcure.) W _ for a 25A, FREE, con- 

taining reports of many interesting cases. 


DR. HAYES, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


TARRY THOU TILL | COME 


*‘ Nothing more graphic has ever burst froma red-hot 
inspiration. It never has a dull page. Isa gallery 
of wonderous pen pictures, it can be opened again and 
again. It is superfinely produced.” —Brooklyn 
vagle. 








“It leads the procession of historical novels at one 
bound.” — Mail and Express, New York. 


“Tt is one of the greatest historical novels that has ever 
been written.’’-— Baltimore Sun, 


** Few romances equal i in power this vivid story. 
is constantly dramatic.’’—Philadelphia Press, 


Illustrated by de Thulstrup, 12mo, Cloth, $1.40. 
Presentation Edition, 2 Vois., Photogravures, $4.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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Domestic. 
THE YACHT RACES 


August 25.—The Reliance wins the second of the 
America’s cup races by 1 minute and 109 sec- 


onds ; the Shamrock makes a fine showing. 


.\ugust 27.—The third race is declared off be- 


cause of light winds which prevent a finish 
within the time limit. The Reliance was a 
mile and a halt ahead when no race was de- 


clared, 


Augnst 29.—The race between Reliance and 


Shamrock is postponed on account of stormy 


weather. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS, 


August 24.—The Pan-American Railroad Com- 


pany, to build a line connecting Hudson’s 


Bay with Buenos Ayres, 


Oklahoma. 


is inccrporated in 


Lou Dillon trots a mile in two minutes at the 
Readville track, Mass., 
previous world’s record and one- 


by two 


quarter seconds. 


August e5.—It is officially announced that Sec- 
retary Root would resign next January, and 
Taft 


Vice-Governor Luke E. 


that Governor would succeed him; 
Wright is named for 
Judge Taft’s place. 

Hitchcock and 


Secretary Attorney-General 


Knox order investigations into the Indian 
lands scandals. 

August 26.—The Public Printer issues an order 
requiring all employees of the Government 
Printing-office to take the oath of allegiance 
to the United States. 

Tom L, Johnson is nominated for governor 
by the Ohio Democratic state convention. 
The Kansas City platform is indorsed. 


extortion, 1s sentenced to Sing Sing prison, 


N. Y., for not more than two and one-half 
years. 
August 27.—William C. Magelssen, United 


States vice-consul at Beirut, 
ported assassinated, 
velt immediately 
squadron to Beirut. 


Syria, is re- 
and President Roose- 
orders the European 


Secretary Hitchcock denies rumors involving 
him in certain land transactions, and issues 
astatement outlining the Interior Depart- 
ment’s action and policy in the Indian Terri- 
tory affairs. 

Secretary Shaw sets aside $40,000,000 to meet 
any financial stringency that may develop 
during the coming crop-moving period. 

W. A. Larned loses the American champion- 
ship in tennis singles to H. L, Doherty, of 
England. 

In a letter to Secretary Root. before his retire- 
ment, General Miles recommends the re- 
placing of cavalry with armed automobiles. 


August 29.—General Robert Shaw Oliver as- 
sumes his duties as Assistant Secretary of 
War. 

Caleb Powers, former Secretary of State in 
Kentucky, is convicted and sentenced to 
death for complicity in the assassination of 
Governor Goebel. 

The war maneuvers at Portland, Me., end; 
General Chaffee declares that the chief bene- 
fit was the instruction furnished to the 
young officers and volunteers. 


August 30.—The Department of Commerce 
issues a report showing a substantial in- 
crease in trade on the Great Lakes, and large 
gainsin receipts of grain and tobacco during 
the past seven months. 





Sam Parks. the walking-delegate, convicted of | 
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Popping of 
lamp-chim- 
neys 1s music 
to grocers. 

| MACBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 


waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 





chimneys. 
Do you want the Index ? Write me. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


beating Cresceus’s | 
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One 


stick furnishes over 300 shaves. 


Luxury and Economy for all. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick supplies 
| + . 
them. No cup required, Just a 
| 


brush and the shaving stick. 


25¢. of all druggists. 
The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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SAFE 


The Blue 
Label 
Proves It 


Pasted on 
every piece of 
the genuine 


Agate Nickel Steel 


Contains No Poison 


in the enamel. If ogbstttutes are offered, write 
us. Booklet Free. Sold by leading Department 
and Housefurnishing Stores. 

co. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. 
New York. Boston. Chicago. 
Black pow ster, bet © D.. $8.05 aad 


Examloation sliowed. Special offer reduced from $25. 




































PEaTiN 
Is what sportswmes write 
original 
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GUN IN T 


Gabote in8 seconde. 
Figored twist 
Shoots Nitro or 
expressage. 








FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 579 Broadway. N. Yo 
I can place you in a high-grade 
position if you are a competent man 


AT ONCE :. with business training. Address 


R. S. MIGHILL, - 1 Union Square, New York. 
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CHESS. 


All communications for this Department shouid 
be addressed : ‘‘ Chess Editor. LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’} 


Problem 859. 


By J. HOSTAN. 
A Prize-winner. 


Black—Six Pieces. 
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White— Eleven Pieces. 
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White mates in two moves, 


Problem 860. 
By Konrad Erlin. 


A Prize-winner. 


Black Seven Pieces. 
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White —Eleven Pieces. 
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White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems, 
No, 847, Key-move: Q—Kt 8, 


No. 848. ' Q—B sq. 
No. 849, i B—K 5 
No, 850, - Q—B 2 
No. 851, Q—K 2 
No, 852, a B—B 7 


Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia ; 
the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, 
Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Or- 
leans; F.S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. 
Barry,Boston; A. C. White, New York City; A 
Knight, Tyler, Tex.; the Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, 
S.C.; C. N. F., Rome, Ga.; . C. Pitkin, Svra- 
cuse, N. Y.; R. H. Renshaw, University of Vir- 
ginia; E. A. C.. Kinderhook, N. Y.; E.N.K , Har- 
risburg, Pa.; Dr. J. H. S., Geneva, N. Y.; H. A 
Seller, Denver; F. Gamage, Westboro, Mass.; 
“Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; G. Patterson, Win- 
nipeg, Can.; J. E. Wharton, Sherman, ‘Tex.; 
“Mack,” Parsons, Kan. 

849, 850: G. C, Spencer, Greenwich, Conn.; Ke- 
wauna, Ind. 

849, 851: Dr. E. B. Kirk, Montgomery, Ala.; Miss 
A. O’Brien, San Francisco. 

851: Dr. R. W. Parsons, Ossining, N. Y.; D. H. 
Wiltsie, Jamestown, N. Y. 

852: The Rev. H. W. Powell, Santa Clara, Cal.} 
BE. A. Kusel, Oroville, Cal. 

Comments (849) : “Shrewd, but lacks variety and 
economy "—G. D.; “A great key”"—F. S. F.; “A 
masterpiece "—E. B. K. 
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“ Bring therefore all 
And lay incessant 





get one has 
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the forces that ye may, 
battery to her heart.” 
—SPENCER. 


USTOM decrees the Solitaire Diamond Ring to be the fitting pledge of love. How to 
been the young man’s problem—now happily solved by the Loftis 
System of selling on easy payments. Our New Summer Catalogue shows 
a profusion of the newest goods in Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry; goods that 
you will not find illustrated in the catalogues of other houses until next fall, for we are 
the only house in the Diamond and Jewelry business which issues a complete catalogue 
between seasons. Everything illustrated is quoted at exceptionally low prices and sold on 

the Popular Loftis System of easy payments. Select any article 

it will be delivered at your door with al 

need be paid at first; the balance being arranged in a series of smz 
extending overeight months. No security is required; no interest is charged and no pub- 
licity is created when you buy on our Confidential Charge Account System. 
If you make a selection it will be upon the distinct understanding that your money will 
be prosapti returned in case you decide not to purchase. We are the largest concern in the business 
and sell only the finest genuine goods, and at prices ranging from ten to twenty per cent below those 
of other houses. Every Diamond is sold under a written guarantee of quality and value and may be 
exchanged at any time in the future for other goods or a larger stone at the full original price. Our 


1 at you like and 
express charges paid. Only coo ie of the price 
monthly payments 


Confidential Credit System is open to all honest, persons without wore to their financial 


worth: but if you prefer to buy for spot cash we make the most startling and 


iberal offer ever made, 


It is no less than guaranteeing the return of all money paid at any time within one year—less ten per 
cent, the reasonable cost of doing business. We are one of the oldest houses in the trade (Est. 1858.) 


We refer to any bank in America—for instance, ask your local banker to consult his D 


Bradstreet book of commercial ratings and he will 


un or 
tell you that we stand at the top in credit, reliabil- 


ity and promptness. We have a number of attractive booklets that we will be glad to send you if you 
write promptly for our New Summer Catalogue. 


| LOFTIS BROS. @ CO, Binet Enperter snd 


| Dept.K-4l, 92 to 98 State St. 
| Opposite Marshall Field & Company 
| 





CHICAGO, ILL. 








Supremacy 


THE FOX TYPEWRITER has stood the most 
severe tests that can be given any typewriting ma- 
chine. It has demonstrated its durability, speed, 
lightness of touch, smoothness of action, accuracy oi 
alignment, and practical serviceability in such a con- 
— manner 
|| that a large num- 
|f ber of business 
houses have su- 
pereeded their 
other i iters 
by the Fox Type- 
writer. : 
They have done 
so, because it was 
proven by actual 
competitive tests 
that the Fox was 
a better machine 
than they were 
using and that it 
was a saving 
| § tothemin la- 
bor,time, and 
| money by in- 
| stalling the 
Fox through- 
out in their 
offices. 


The following are a few of the business houses who now 
use from 10 to 40 Fox Typewrit rs. They would not have 
put them in if the Fox had noi een all we claim. 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, Ill. : 
Yonkerman Chemical Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Henderson & Ames Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry., Grand Rapids. 
Regina Music Box Co., New York 

C. G. Conn, Elkhart, Ind. 

P. F. Collier & Son, New York City. 


end for our handsome catalog and details of a plan 
whereby anyeresponsible person can get a Fox Ty ewriter 
on 10 days’ free trial. 


THE FOX TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd. 
, 950 N. Front St., Grand Rapids, Mich. J 








































Charcoal 


is a sweetener and purifier of the 
stomach, It arrests fermentation, and 
causes complete digestion, Eat and 
drink anything you like in moder- 
ation, and use charcoal daily. 

The finest preparation made is 


MURRAY’S 
CHARGOAL TABLETS 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
A. J. Ditman, “' Astor House, N.Y. 








Eczema 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 


Acne or other skin troubles, 
promptly relieved and cured by 


drozon 


| This scientific germicide, which 
| is harmless, cures b killing 
| disease germs. sed and 
| 








endorsed by the medical 
profession everywhere. Sold 
by leading druggists. If not 
at yours, send 25 cents for a 
trial bottle. The genuine bears 
my signature. Accept no 
substitutes. Address 


Dept. R, 
Q 57 Prince Street 
. New York. 
Valuable Booklet on the 
FREE {Eretmens of diseases. 














400,000,000 Chinese use 

Ginseng root for its ici- 

nal properties. American 

y 6 a per 
y 


GARDEN 
WILL 


YIELD 


ADDICTED TO THE DRUG HABIT? 
If so, you can be cured. Our Sanatorium was established in 
1875, for the treatment of Drug and Aleoholle Addictions, 
Cure Guaranteed. 

HOME TREATMENT IF DESIRED. 
We have cured thousands that have failed eisewhere. The 
Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 68, Lebanon, Ohio. 





If afflicted withlee gm ue 
sore eyesuse | Thompson’s Eye Water 
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Comments ‘ ): “Interesting and difficult "—G 
“Of great merit "—F. S. F.; ne "—* Mack.” 

Comment (851): “ More difficult than 852”—M. W. 
H.; “Kanks with Mackenzie's best” S. F. 

in addition to those reported, E. A. K. got 843; 
Mrs. A. G. Fuller, Aintab, Turkey, 836. 

The Muzio Gambit. 

The following game was played on May 21, 1903, 

in the recent Vienna Gambit Tourney. Score and | 


notes from 7he Morning Fost, London. 


MIESE>. MARCO, MIESES, MARCO, 

Whtte. Black, White. Black. 
1P—K4 P—K 4 12 B—\) 2 Q Kt—Q 2 
2P—K Bg Px P 13 B—b& 3 Q—KkKt 3 
3 Kt—K B3 P—K Kt4 14 Q-R 6(b) K R-Kt sq(c) | 
4B-B,4 P—Kt 5 is Bx Kt R—Kt 3 | 
s Casties P-Q4 16Q0xP Ktx B 
6BxP Px Kt 17 U-R 8ch(d) R—Kt sq 
7QxP P—Q B 3 18 Q—R6 Kt—Kt 5 
8QxP Kt—B 3 19 O—B,4 B—Q 3 
gB—Kt3 Q—Q 5 ch (a)\20 Q—Q 2 Kt x P 
1oK—Rsq B-K2 21 R—B6 Kt—B 8 
i P—Q 3 B—K 3 Resigns 

Notes. 


(a) No exception can be taken to Black’s novel 
method of defense. White can hardly afford to 
give up a second piece by B x P ch and P—K 5, for 
which there might be a possibility later on. 


(b) This move seems to offer chances of winping 

a piece, but it had only the effect of enabling 
slack to consolidate his position by very clever 
play. 

(c) A very clever move, the full extent of which 
was hardly realized by White Of course, if 
White play 15 Kt--Q 2, to avoid the approaching 
danger of Kt—Kt 5, etc., Black can simply Castle, 
with a won game. 

(d) White no doubt 
RxRj;18Q—R 
threatens mate. 


if 17 Rx Kt, 


and Black wins, as he 


foresaw that 
8 ch, K—Q 2 


The following is an old game showing the usual 


defense 


7 


Al 


TAUBENHAUS, AMATEUR, TAUBENHAUS, AMATEUR, 
White. Black. White. Black, 

1 P—K4 P—K 4 10 Kt—B 3 B—Kt 3 
2P—K Bg PxP 11 O-Kt 3(c) Q—Kt 3 
3 Kt—K B 3 P—K Kt4 2BxQP Px B(d) 
4B—B4 P Kt 5 13 Bx Pch QOxB 
s Castles Px Kt %RxQ KxR 
6Q0xP Q B 3 15 R-B sqch Kt—B 3 
7 P—Q 3 (a) Kt—-Q B 3(b))16 QO x P B—Q 5 
8BxP B—PB 4 ch 17Kt—-Q 5 Resigns. 
g9K—Rsq P-Q3 

(a) Stronger than P—K 5 

(b) The only move, here, for Black to retain his 


advantage, is P—Q 4. 
(c) Beautiful and artistic. 


(d) Best. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Aug. 24, 
Chess Editor of DIGEST. 

DEAR SIR: 
are fine. The farmer with nine children, 
Dyk, is a prolific genius. 
“Sacred Nine” 
some of his “two-movers.’ 


1903. 


Some of the “two-move” problems 


J. Van 


must be a problem as tough as 
* If his children are as 
fine as his problems, he must have a “happy fam- 
ily "that beats Barnum’s. No. 
I knew Morphy well. 
these times. 


855 is very slick in- 
deed. 


No genius is displayed. 
odds, and same opening, the only Evans, an the 
attack was very similar. It was published forty- 
three years ago in Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times. 1 
did not know that THE DIGEST had a Chess de- 
partment until recently. 
on it 


I shall “keep an eye” 
hereafter. Memory recalls my game re- 
ferred to, after the lapse of all these years, 

Yours truly, 
“VERITAS.” 


The Rice Gambit. 


The series of six games played by Lasker and | 


Tschigorin on the lines of the Rice Gambit are 
slightly adverse to the attack. The score gives: 
Lasker 1; Tschigorin 2; drawn As Lasker 
played the attack in every game it does not argue 
well for the soundness of the Gambit. It would 
be very interesting to see what Lasker would 
do with the defense. 


Walter S. Ivins, 625 N, Broad street, 


phia, desires to play by correspondence. 


Philadel- 


| 
How to provide for the | 


No such Chess in} 
The games nowadays are ail dull. 
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Produce each a disease 
having defirste patholo- 
gy. The d'sease yields 
easily to the Treatment 
as administered at the 
following Keeley Insti- 
tutes : 


Alcohol, 
©pium, 
Tobacco 


AFriend’s Opportunity | 


HOUSANDS of men have been saved 

from business ruin and a drunkard’s 
grave and their families from misery and 
poverty by the timely suggestion of a 
friend. It is unnecessary to depict the 
sufferings that are being caused by in- 
temperance. There is no one but who 
would appreciate reading Rev. T. DeWitt 
Talmage’s lecture on the evils of intem- 
perance. Probably it is the grandest 
portrayal of the curse of liquor that the 
world has received. Ifyou are interested 
at all, or know of any one who is in the 
clutches of the liquor habit, we would be 
glad tosend youacopy of Rey. T. DeWitt 
Talmage’s lecture, together with other 
printed matter, which will clearly dem- 
onstrate to you that the indulgence in 
liquor is a disease and that we have 
cured thousands and thousands. Please 
fill out and mail coupon below. We 
will forward you by mail—plain envel- 
ope, sealed—the matter spoken of above, 
which we believe must be of interest. 
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; 
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Cut Out end Mail to Institute Nearest to You 





I would be interested in receiving copy 
of Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage’s lecture and 
other printed matter. 


Name 


ae 











: 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
1170 Market St. 
West Haven, Conn. 
Washington, D. C., 
211 N. Capitol St. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Dwight, lll. 
Charlestown, Ind. 
Marion, Ind. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 
New Orleans, La., 

1628-38 Felicity St. 
Portland, Me. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Omaha, Neb., 
and 19th 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Columbus, Ohio 


Portland, Ore. 


Boulder, Mont. 
Fargo, No. Dak. 
No. Conway, N. H. 


812 N. Broad 
Providence, R. I 


Details of treatment, and proofs of its su 
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[For STOMACH TROUBLES 


DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, MALARIA, CONSTIPA- 
TION, BAD BREATH, HEARTBURN, ETC., USE 


Requas Charcoal Tablets 





Prepared from pure powdered willow charcoal made 
in tablet form without sweetening. Very soluble and 
highly recommended by physicians. Packed in con- 
venient boxes, with metallic tongs for handling to pre- 
vent soiling fingers. Makes an excellent dentifrice. 

Ask your druggist, or send 10 cents for small box or 
25 cents for large box by mail. Dept. B. 


REQUA MFG. CO., 131 William St., N. Y. City 
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ALWAYS ADDRESS THE INSTITUTE NEAREST TO YOU. 


Cor. Leavenworth 


White Plains, N. 


Cor. 3d & Denni- 
son Av 


3oulder Hot Sp’ngs, Harrisburg, Ia. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


application to any of the above-named institutes, 
** Non-Heredity of Inebriety,”’ by Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, mailed on application. 
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| September 5, 1903 


Or oe 
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WHAT THE RT. REV. JOHN 
SHANLEY, BISHOP OF NORTH 
DAKOTA SAYS; 


SISOS 


It is because I know it 
does save them, because 
I know it is God’s truth, 
that I take the deepest in- 
terest in the Keeley Cure, 
and so long as I live I 
Shall raise my voice in 
advocating its efficacy. 


= 


Hundreds of well-known peo- 
ple have indorsed and recom- 
mended the Keeley treatment. 


Among them the following : 


General NEAL Dow 
Col. C. H. TayLor 
Judge-Advocate-Gen. GROESBECK 
Dr. PARKHURST 
Rev. Canon FLEMING 
FRANCES E. WILLARD 
Hon. LUTHER LAFLIN MILLS 
Ex-Gov. HASTINGS 
Rev. Dr. Geo. C. LORIMER 
Rev. T. DEWitrr TALMAGE 
JOHN V. FARWELL 
Dr. Epwarp McGLynn 
Rear-Admiral WALKER 
Ex-Gov. CLAUDE MATTHEWS 
Ex-Gov. JOHN P. ALTGELD 
Rt. Rev. JoHNn SHANLEY 
Gen. JAMES W. Forsytu, U.S.A. 
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Pittsburg, Pa., 

4246 Fifth Ave 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Dallas, Texas, 

Bellevue Place, 
Richmond, Va. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Toronto, Ont 
Winnipeg, Man. 
London, Eng. 

Cape Town, 8. A. 


Sts. 


¥. 
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ecess, sent free on 


aie 


LESLIE E. KEELEY, M.D., LL.D. Y} 
= 
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D i 
yspepsia, 

indigestion, catarrh of the stomach, congested liver 
and kidney troubles generally spring from weak, 
bound-up bowels. Don’t make them weaker and 
worse by using irritant cathartics or purgatives. In- 
stead tone, build up and strengthen them into healthy 
and natural action with 











BERRY WINE 


the most gentle acting, vegetable tonic laxative 
known. One siall dose a day will correct any case 
of constipation. Not a patent medicine. All the 
ingredients are given on every package with explana- 
tion of their action. Leading druggists sellit. Free 
sample bottle for a postal addressed to 


| VERNAL REMEDY CO., 246 Seneca Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Readers of Tae Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication whea writing to advertisers. 
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HENRY 6, ALLEN & 00., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


your special offer on the Im iperial E ncyclo- 
pedia to DiGest readers, and inclose $1.00 as 
initial payment. Send full particulars, and 
tf found satisfactory I will order the set, 

baying for it in monthly payments of $2.50; 
otherwise the money to be returned to me. 


























“possesses the following 


STRIKING POINTS 


FIRST: It is the most convenient—the most 
usable—because the volumes are just the right 
pa to be easily handled. You'll be delighted 
with it. 


SECOND: It is an exhaustive encyclopedia and 
a complete Unabridged Dictionary, all under a 
single alphabetical arrangement. There’s ab- 
solutely no other work like it—no other so useful. 


THIRD: It not only pronounces every dictionary 
word, but pronounces (by respelling) every en- 
cyclopedic word—historical, biographical, geo- 
graphical and scientific. It is the only pro- 
nouncing encyclopedia. 


FOURTH: Its superb maps in color are of full 
atlas size—larger than in any other encyclopedia 
—and specially bound in an entirely separate 
volume, 14x22 inches open. You'll fully appreci- 

ate this new feature. 


approval. We know you will earnestly desire to retain it; 





SENT FREE 


FOR EXAMINATION 





Introductory Offer 
40% DISCOUNT 





$4.00 Only Required 


ments of $2.50 each. 


balance in 16 monthly pay- 


FIFTH: Besides the 7,000 text illustrations, THE 
IMPERIAL contains a most remarkable collec- 
tion of full-page engravings of the greatest men 
of history. You’ll be charmed with these fine por- 
traits, also with the many full-page reproductions 
of the different schools of painting, architecture, 
etc. 


SIXTH: Tue IMPERIAL is the most recent of all 
encyclopedias, being brought down to the pres- 
ent month, thus containing much late informa- 
tion not found elsewhere. It is the greatest 


‘“ question-answerer ” of the age. 

SEVENTH: At the present introductory discount 
of 40 per cent., just now specially offered to 
DIGEST readers, THE IMPERIAL is by far the 


lowest price modern encyclopedia on the market. 
You can easily own it. 


Sign this application or write for fuller particulars. } 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
and DICTIONARY 


41 Volumes (including large Atlas) - 28,000 pages - 7,000 Illustrations 


E WANT to send you this magnificent New Reference Library, entirely at our own expense, for your examination and 
we believe that you will retain it, for you will find that it 


OF SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS 


















SHE FOREGOING features belong to THE IMPERIAL exclusively ; they distinguish it from all others; they mark it as an excep- 
| tional production—convenient, thoroughly usable, always satisfying—a supremely useful possession to the professional and 


a business man and woman, to the teacher, the student, and to all who wish to know about any word, thing, person, place or 
event within the wide range of world knowledge. 


It is, indeed, an Imperial Library of Reference 


of vast interest and immense utility to every member of the household 


A FEW RECENT SUBJECTS TREATED 
Societegs, the Drama, Color-Photog- 
re 








WHAT IS SAID OF IT 
“Altho possessing three other cyclopedias of great merit, A Complete Gazetteer 


THE IMPERIAL 





raphy, less Telegraphy, Radium, THE IMPERIAL is referred to oftener than any other. 
Late Inventions, nang ransporta- To me it is a necessity.”’ 
tion, Automobiles, Ship Building, For- Roselle, N. J. (Rev.) Joun MItuer. 


estry, Agricultural Education, Pyrogra- “* 7 possess five others, but ittisto THE IMPERIAL that 








hy, Causes and Prevention of Diseases, 1 oftener refer than to ail the rest.”’ Tree 
Tavitt, Trusts, Trade Unions, Profit- Charleston, W. Va. I. T. Cotton, M.D. gives the name, pronunciation, 
Sharing, Single Tax, Biographies of “ The days of big, cumbrous Cyclopedias are past and we : 
Living Men, most recent Geographical congratulate the reading public in being able to get such an population, history and latest 
Explorations, Labor-Saving Devices, excellent work as this.” James ALLISON, statistics of all countries and cities 


Biology, Bacteriology, Allied Science. Editor Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburg. ‘i ; " ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Usefu "ete, New Chemical Elements, “7 think more of THE IMPERIAL than\any other I have in the world, with the exports and im- 
Radiograph, Cancer Microbe, Goat in my library.”’ 

Lymph Treatment, etc., etc. New Baltimore, N.Y. H. E. Lomax, M. D 








ports of each and the value of same. 

















Where You Use Other Encyclopedias Once, You’ll Use THE IMPERIAL Ten Times 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


ARTS AND HANDICRAFTS 


IN THE NEW FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


All definitions under the vast subject of arts and handicrafts are distinctively the 
work of specialists in the various branches, and receive unparalleled treatment in the 
Standard Dictionary. In scope, accuracy, up-to-dateness, and in exclusive features, 
definitions in this realm are unexcelled. 












Painting and Decorating, New York : “ It is peculiarly rich in technical terms and is remarkable for its accuracy in 
defining them, thus making it of special value to the mechanical craftsman or worker in any particular trade.” 





AUTHORITIES ON TRADES, MECHANICS, Eic. 
Robert Grimshaw, Ph.D., Author of “Steam 
Engine Catechism,” *‘ Hints to Power Users; ” 
William H. Pettee, M.A., Professor of Miner- 
alogy, Economic Geology. and Mining Engineer- 
ing, Universit of Michigan; Charles H. 
Cochrane, M.E., Author of ‘** Wonders of Mod- 
ern Mechanism,”’ etc. 

AUTHORITIES ON WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
Simon Newcomb, LL.D., Professor of Astrono- 
my and Mathematics, Johns Hopkins University; 
T. Campbell-Copeland, Editor and Statisti- 
cian, special work on the 11th U. S. Census; 
A. E. Bostwick, Ph.D., formerly Instructor in 
Physics, Yale University; Frederick Bedell, 
Physical Laboratory, Cornell University. 

AUTHORITIES ON PRINTING TERMS 
Robert Grimshaw, M.E , Ph.D.; C. H. Coch- 
rane, M.E. ; F. Horace Teall. 





AUTHORITIES ON AGRICULTURE, IRRIGATION, Etc. 


Arthur A. Crozier, M.S., late Secretary of the 
American Pomological Society ; Louis G. Car- 
penter, M.S., Professor of Irrigation Enginecr- 
ing, Colorado Agricultural College, etc. 


AUTHORITY ON TEXTILE TERMS 


Emanuel A. Posselt, Consulting Expert in Tex- 
tile Designing and Manufacturing, Editor of 
** Textile Record of America.’ 


AUTHORITIES ON ARCHITECTURE 


Thomas W. Ludlow, M.A., Secretary Manag- 
ing Committee American School Classical Stud- 
ies at Athens; William R. Ware, Prof. Archi- 
tecture, Columbia University, New York; George 
P. Merrill, Ph.D., Curator Geology, U. S. 
Nat. Museum, Smithsonian Institution, Author 
** Stones for Building and Decoration.” 


STRIKING ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE STANDARD’S WORD-GROUPING PLAN 


One of the most important of the many exclusive features of the Standard Diction- 
ary is the Word Grouping or Finding Lists, giving under many important subjects 
lists of all words and terms related to those subjects, thus enabling the user to 
readily find thousands of words in the arts and sciences that could not be otherwise 
located except by those familiar with them. 


A FEW TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF THE WORD-GROUPING LISTS 
CARPENTRY, 259 terms, | ARCHITECTURE, 321 | PRINTING, 169 terms 


giving the tools, names, | terms used in building, | used in typographical 
etc., used in the wooc- printing. 


| planning and designing. 
i I 
workers’ trades. MINING, 358 terms used | BRICKMAKING, 70 terms 
used in the process of 


























































AGRICULTURE, 151 terms | in this great and impor- af | ouaemend 
descriptive of farm imple- | tant industry. org all forms of — Stoping 
|] ments, farming, etc., etc. | BREWING, 155 terms PLUMBING aie i 
[Tey ; 2 werv , 7 bs) 
FOUNDRY, 209 terms used | used in the brewery. used in the plumber’s 
in iron and steel making. | Blacksmithing, 83 terms. | trade. > 
. ce fj 
by, TABLE OF 469 WEIGHTS and their | TABLE OF OVER 850 MEASURES and S get 
Tr equivalents, current and historical, and | their equivalents, current and historical 
c belonging to all nationalities. and belonging to all nationalities. i w 
2 58 ' } a d i 
Expert Definitions of All Terms Relating to qe) SmI 
Engineering Building Machinery’ Electricity rat i SS 
Painting Ceramics Implements Manufacturing im |F5 
Piumbing Physics Joinery Shipbuilding ; 
ydraulics, etc., etc. = SSS 7 
For typical thoroughness under these subjects examine the 


Puddling Furnace 


Standard’s treatment of car-building, paper-making, ciyil- _— 


engineering, photography, tin-making, printing, mining, etc. 


Full and Accurate Definitions of Tools and Implements 


used in the trades and handicrafts, these being accompanied 
by thousands of clear and descriptive illustrations—see the 
pictures of saws, blowpipes, electrotyping, etc., on this page. 


All pictures in this advertisement are from the Standard. 


Architect and Builder, Minneapolis: ‘ Architects, builders and 
others will find in this work more relating to their particular professions and 
callings than in most works of reference devoted to special subjects.” 


The Union Printer and American Craftsman says: “It is the 
best work yet devised for the guidance of printers.” 
Send for Iliustrate:!’ Prospectus 'and Easy 
‘Payment Terms. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York | 


























Various Forms of Saws 








